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| "Tr has been observed,” commented Edward Gibbon in a meditative passage 

Phis Memoirs concerning the utility of the academic professoriate, ‘‘ nor is the 
vation absurd, that excepting in experimental sciences which demand a 

gstly apparatus and a dexterous hand, the many valuable treatises that have 
en published on every subject of learning may now supersede the ancient 
of oral instruction. Were this principle true in its utmost latitude, I should 

Jy infer that the offices and salaries which are become useless ought without 
Slay to be abolished. But there remains still a material difference between a 
and a professor; the hour of the lecture enforces attendance; attention 

p fixed by the presence, the voice, and the occasional questions of the teacher; 
he most idle will carry something away, and the more diligent will compare the 
structions which they have heard in the school with the volumes which they 
Beruse in their chamber. The advice of a skilful professor will adapt a course 
reading to every mind and every situation; his authority will discover, ad- 
ish, and at last chastise the negligence of his disciples; and his vigilant 
uiries will ascertain the stops of their literary progress. Whatever science he 
es he may illustrate in a series of discourses, composed in the leisure of 

his closet, pronounced on public occasions, and finally delivered to the press.”’ * 


To the novice initiated into the professoriate in history such 
gisterial admonition of the dignity and excellence of the office 
hereto he is called may furnish occasion alike of dismay and 
tification; of dismay lest he be found wholly wanting in a 
serous hand in the practice of his craft, and of gratification 
by reason of the emphasis upon the dual responsibility of his 
fofession. For it may be accounted surely a happy circum- 
ance that the professor’s office, whilst imposing the obligation 
g0 far as in him lies to contribute to the advancement of know- 
edge and research in his subject, does not sever him from the 
fesponsibility of teaching and premonishing the undergraduate 
Mamily of his college. Not the least difficult albeit necessary 
uty of his calling lies in the harmonisation of these two elements ; 
and upon the degree of his success in their integration will depend 
“m no small measure the profit of his service alike to himself and 
"to the students appointed for his instruction. 
"Nor may it be accounted a mere affectation native to a student 


* Being the substance of an Inaugural address delivered in Westfield College, 
University of London, on 2 February 1934. 
» *E. Gibbon, Memoirs (ed. G. B. Hill), pp. 54-5. 
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whose feet have trod the obscure bypaths of eighteenth-century 
history if, in pondering at his inauguration the responsibility of 
his office, he turns for enlightenment to that epoch which witnessed 
the planting of modern history as a subject of academic study 
in the universities of Oxford and Cambridge and the fine flowering 
of British historiography in the triumvirate of writers Gibbon, 
Hume, and Robertson. If it is scarcely an exaggeration to claim 
for that century the beginning of modernity in the writing and 
teaching of history, it cannot be unprofitable to stay a moment 
in order to mark the influence of its standards upon both aspects 
of my subject. The close association of historical studies with 
statecraft, stamped upon the establishment of Regius Profes- 
sorships of modern History and Languages by George I in 1724 
in accordance with the evident design of the authors, has left a 
continuing impress upon the temper and curriculum of modern 
university schools of history. It has to be confessed indeed that 
history was unequally yoked with languages in the original 
foundation, for the proud priority acceded to historical studies 
in the professors’ titles was belied by the emphasis upon linguistic 
instruction in their practical operation. But the ill-success of 
this aspiration was proclaimed within no long space of time by 
the situation of the youthful Gibbon, matriculated at Oxford 
in 1752 less than a generation after the new foundation, upon 
his arrival at Lausanne, 

when suddenly cast upon a foreign land, he found himself deprived of the use of 
speech and hearing, and during some weeks incapable not only of enjoying the 


pleasures of conversation, but even of asking or answering questions in the common 
intercourse of life. 


The rapid liquidation of the founders’ intentions, testified 
by such a circumstance, was the result of the disproportion 
between the number of places in the diplomatic service available 
for young linguists and the cohort of students who had enlisted 
under the new professoriate in the hope of this employment; 
and under this discouragement the institution lapsed into a passive 
somnolence. Notwithstanding the initial failure to plant the 
study of modern history in the universities, contemporary 
historical schools maintain the practical character of this pristine 
experiment and avow their primary object as the cultivation of 
the capacity of historical thinking rather than the creation of 
seminars of archivists and researchers. Nor, despite the rapid 
development of research in all branches of historical study, is it 
probable that the majority of undergraduate members of academic 
schools of history will seek the post-graduate study of their sub- 
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ject as the fulfilment of their novitiate. The primary responsi- 
bility of the teacher of history lies, therefore, in the relation of 
his subject to the wider affairs of contemporary life; and his 
aim is the creation of an intelligent, well-informed, and critical 
judgment towards the several problems of modern society. 
Except from the restricted standpoint of pure research the 
prevalent tendency to emphasise the study of the more modern 
periods of history may be welcomed as a recognition and fulfil- 
ment of this obligation. In addition, however, to the imparta- 
tion of a sufficiency of information for the understanding of con- 
temporary problems, the study of history should cultivate 
especially a discriminating judgment. The ability to discern 
between truth and falsehood is perhaps the most valuable result 
of an historical training in the investigation of past problems 
and the perusal of past records. Not indeed that there belongs 
to the arcana of history the distillation of the magic elixir which 
maketh men to be of one mind in a nation; but, although—to 
borrow the words of Professor Trevelyan—“ history does not 
make men Guelphs or Ghibellines, if rightly studied it makes 
them better Guelphs or Ghibellines.”’ Moreover, it may surely 
be desired as a fruit of historical studies that the student should 
have adequate acquaintance with some of the substantial authors 
of his subject, whose range of vision and dignity of style form a 
fit vehicle for the exposition of their theme. No historical 
course which leaves English students unfamiliar with Clarendon, 
or Macaulay, or Gibbon may be deemed well-appointed to its 
end. 


“If a rational man reads an excellent author with just application,” observed 

Dean Swift, ‘‘ he shall find himself extremely improved and perhaps insensibly 
led to imitate that author’s perfections although in a little time he should not 
remember one word in the book, nor even the subject it handled; for books 
give the same turn to our thoughts and way of reasoning that good or ill company 
do to our behaviour and conversation; without either loading our memories or 
making us even sensible of the change.”’ ! 
A school of history which set itself to realise the ideal sketched 
by Swift might account itself not unsuccessful nor unworthy of 
praise even if its virtues were not unattended by that forgetful- 
ness of details upon which he laid slight store. 

If the teaching of history in undergraduate schools has re- 
tained an evident affinity of character and aim with the intentions 
of the founders of the regius professorships of modern history 
and languages in the eighteenth century, a most marked revolu- 

? Swift, A Letter to a Young Clergyman: Works (ed. Temple Scott), vol. 11., 
p. 212. 
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tion has taken place in the accepted conceptions of the nature 
of historiography. Indeed the differentia of the present century 
in this regard may be said to consist in the importance attached 
to historical research as the basis of academic historiography, 
No better measure of the distance travelled within the compass 
of a single generation may be found than a comparison of the 
inaugural lecture of Professor Bury delivered in 1903 and the 
present ubiquitous pursuit of research, of which the growth and 
expansion of the Institute of Historical Research is at once a 
symbol and cause. At the beginning of the century Bury was 
concerned to advocate “ a much larger recognition of the necessity 
of historical research’ as a desideratum even within the uni- 
versities themselves. 

They have to recognise more fully and clearly and practically, and preach more 
loudly and assiduously that the advancement of research in history as in other 
sciences is not a luxury, subsidiary though desirable, but is a pressing need, a 
matter of inestimable concern to the nation and to the world. 

Moreover devotion to research was required as the supreme duty 
of historians towards posterity, representing the contribution 
of each generation to the historical architecture of the future. 


‘The gathering of materials,’ wrote Bury in the same address, ‘‘ bearing upon 
minute local events, the collation of MSS., and the registry of their small varia- 
tions, the patient drudgery in archives of states and municipalities, all the micro- 
scopic research that is carried on by armies of toiling students—it may seem like 
the bearing of mortar and bricks to the site of a building which has hardly been 
begun, of whose plan the labourers know little. This work, the hewing of wood 
and the drawing of water, has to be done in faith—the faith that a complete 
assemblage of the smallest facts of human history will tell in the end. The labour 
is performed for posterity, for remote posterity. . . . For a long time to come 
one of the chief services that research can perform is to help to build, firm and 
solid, some of the countless stairs by which men of distant ages may mount to 
a height unattainable by us, and have a vision of history which we cannot win, 
standing on our lower slope.”’ * 


From such a standpoint historiography had broken decisively 
with the conceptions of its nature prevalent hitherto. Amongst 
the talented historians of the eighteenth century history had been 
conceived as closely allied with literature, a tradition maintained 
in the work of Macaulay; and the writers of history had been 
drawn largely from the ranks of men of letters. 


‘* It is the most agreeable talent of a historian,’’ observed Addison, presenting 
the accepted canons of judgment in an essay in 7'he Spectator of 2 July 1712, 
‘to be able to draw up his armies and fight his battles in proper expressions; 
to set before our eyes the divisions, cabals, and jealousies of great men, and to 
lead us step by step into the several actions and events of his history. We love 


1 Selected Essays of J. B, Bury (ed. H. V. Temperley), The Science of History, 
p. 13. 
® Jbid., p. 17. 
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to see the subject unfolding itself by just degrees, and breaking in upon us in- 
sensibly, that so we may be kept in a pleasing suspense, and have time given us 
to raise our expectations, and to side with one of the parties concerned in the 
relation. I confess this shows more the art than the veracity of the historian ; 
but I am only to speak of him as he is qualified to please the imagination, And 
in this respect Livy has perhaps exceeded all who went before him or have written 
since his time. He describes everything in so lively a manner that his whole 
History is an admirable picture and touches upon such proper circumstances in 
every story, that his reader becomes himself a kind of spectator and feels in him- 
self a variety of passions which are correspondent to the several parts of the 


relation.” 

Against this estimate of historiography Bury was resolved to 
utter a formal protest. “‘I may remind you that history is not a 
branch of literature. . . . To clothe the story of a human society 
ina literary dress is no more the part of an historian as an historian, 
than it is the part of an astronomer to present in artistic shape 
the story of the stars.” 4 From such a judgment Bury’s suc- 
cessor in the chair of modern history at Cambridge would surely 
dissent; and he would be a bold critic who would deny to the 
trilogy of England under Queen Anne the title of history, even if 
he were willing obediently to cast into the outer darkness Mr. 
F. 8. Oliver’s volumes on The Endless Adventure. But this plea 
for the dissociation of history and literature was no simple as- 
sertion of the dignity and independence of history as self-sufficient. 
The alliance with literature was disavowed only to give place to an 
entente with the sciences, and to establish the claims of history 
to rank as a science, nothing more or less. 

“ Girded with new strength,”’ predicted Bury lyrically, ‘‘ history has definitely 
come out from among her old associates, moral philosophy and rhetoric; she 
has come out into a place of liberty; and has begun to enter into closer relations 
with the sciences which deal objectively with the facts of the universe.”’ ? 

The change of allies was dictated evidently by the suspicion 
that Addison was right in his suggestion that the old historiography 
afforded greater opportunities for imagination than veracity ; 
and the emancipation of history from the arts, under whose 
canons “ the sanctions of truth and accuracy could not be severe,” 
opened the way for its enthronement among the sciences. Here 
lies the rub. In sciences no less than in arts fashions alter; 
and in this day and generation distinguished astronomers may be 
discovered transgressing the first principle of their austere voca- 
tion by the endeavour “ to present in an artistic shape the story 
of the stars.” Even more distressing is the betrayal of history 
by her new partner of wedlock, science; for the muse of history, 
like the virgin of Israel, is fallen in the street, smitten down by 
the friends so lately admitted to her household as administrators 


1 Bury, Op. cit., p. 9. 2 Ibid., p. 11. 
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of her effects. According to the authentic prophets of science 
in this generation the representation of reality afforded by their 
studies bears no closer relation to that reality than the fancies 
of literary historians to the facts of their record. 


** T think,”’ observes Lord Russell, ‘‘ the universe is all spots and jumps; with. 
out unity, without continuity, without coherence or orderliness, or any of the other 
properties that governnesses love. Indeed there is little but prejudice and habit 
to be said for the view that there is a world at all.’’ ! 


In like strain the same writer insists that when scientists interpret 
the world pictorially they “‘ imagine that what goes on is more or 
less like what they see ”’; and he further compares their knowledge 
of nature to the relation between “a piece of orchestral music 


as played and the same piece of music as printed in the score,” 
with the all-important proviso that the scientific investigator 
is stone-deaf in relation to the hearing of the music of the spheres ! 


Our knowledge of nature is something like this; we can read the scores and 
infer just so much as the stone-deaf person could have inferred about music.* 
With such disabling scepticism of her pastors and teachers con- 
cerning the validity of the scientific method of interpreting 
reality, history is beginning to ask for other pedagogues ; or even 
timidly to recover her native canons of study and estimation. 
For at least Clio is the recorder of the achievements of living 
persons; and she is not unnaturally fearful lest the feet of the 
young men who have buried her late espoused science, should 
be likewise at the door to carry her out and bury her by her 
husband. 

In such circumstances the humble student of history may lift 
up his head, for the time of his redemption from alien bondage 
draws nigh. Even the straitest school of scientific historians 
find it impossible to restrain their steps from divagation into 
the pastures of philosophy. Bury himself, albeit contending 
robustly against the notion that history is “the dossier of an 
incompetent Providence ” and insisting that ‘“‘ with a deus ex 
machina who can be brought on the stage to solve difficulties, 
scientific history is a farce,” proceeds to postulate of history 
conceived as a causal process that “ it contains within itself the 
explanation of the development of man from his primitive state 
to the point which he has reached.” * He allows further that 
“ progress involves a judgment of value,” and that progress 
“ belongs to the same order of ideas as Providence or personal 
immortality ; it is true or it is false, and like them it cannot be 


1 Bertrand Russell, The Scientific Outlook, p. 98. 
* Bertrand Russell, T'he A.B.C. of Relativity, pp. 226-7. 
* Bury, Op. cit., Darwinism and History, pp. 27, 33. 
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ved either true or false; belief in it is an act of faith.” ! 
Between the rival conceptions of a transcendent Deity and an 
immanent force containing within itself the explanation of his- 
torical development it may perhaps be committed to professed 
philosophers to decide. It is sufficient at the moment to emphasise 
Bury’s admission that both belong alike to the realm of belief, 
and are alien from the concept of history as a science no less and 
no more. 

“ We must consider,’’ remarked Dr. Johnson, ‘‘ how very little history there is, 
I mean, real, authentic history; that certain kings reigned and certain battles 
were fought, we can depend upon as true; but all the colouring, all the philosophy 
of history is conjecture. Then, Sir, replied Boswell, you would reduce history 
to no better than an almanac, a mere chronological series of remarkable events.” 
The faithful amanuensis observed that at this discourse Mr. 
Gibbon was present, “‘ but did not step forth in defence of that 
species of writing.” 

Such a view of history as a collection of annals moreover is 
dismissed by Gibbon’s editor as intolerable. 


Icannot imagine the slightest theoretical importance in a collection of facts or 
sequences of facts, unless they mean something in terms of reason, unless we can 
hope to determine their vital connection in the whole system of reality. 

In accordance with which opinion Bury was led to confess without 
equivocation that history and philosophy could not be separated. 


Ifthe philosophy of history is not illusory, history means a disclosure of spiritual 

reality in the fullest way in which it is cognisable to us in these particular con- 
ditions. And, on the other hand, the possibility of an interpretation of history 
as @ movement of reason, disclosing its nature in terrestrial circumstances, seems 
the only hypothesis on which the postulate of “‘ history for its own sake ’’ can be 
justified as valid.” 
If this admission,—that even the principle of history for its own 
sake which has been “the motto or watchword of the great 
movement of historical research”? may not be justified apart 
from a philosophical interpretation of the historical process as a 
disclosure of spiritual reality,—be allowed, then the student of 
history may cast aside the fear of being deemed unscientific if 
he seek boldly for the specific contribution which his subject has 
to make to the concepts of philosophy, affirming its right to an 
independent status and to recognition of its peculiar offering to 
that realm of speculation. This will, in fact, be found precisely 
where the issue is joined between the abstract sciences and history, 
namely, in the recognition and interpretation of the part played by 
individual idiosyncrasy in shaping the historical process. 


* Bury, The Idea of Progress, p. 4. 
* Bury (ed. H. V. Temperley), Op. cit., The Place of Modern History in the 
Perspective of Knowledge, pp. 46-7, 
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It is allowed by the scientific school of historians that here 
lies the difficulty of their hypothesis. 


It may be urged that it is patent in the face of history that its course has been 
constantly shaped and modified by the wills of individuals, which are by no meang 
always the expression of the collective will; and that the appearance of such 


personalities at the given moments is not a necessary outcome of the conditions 
and cannot be deduced.* 














The justice of this contention is expressly granted by Bury’s 
further admission that “the heel of Achilles in all historical 
speculations of this class has been the réle of the individual ”;? 
and by his specific concession that “‘ exceptional military genius 
is a contingency (such as Alexander or Napoleon) which may 
divert the paths of history on a colossal scale.” * The principle 
thus conceded in regard to outstanding military genius may be 
applied in other respects and in lesser degree to other individuals, 
and in general indeed to the entire problem of a philosophy of 
history. For though history must needs take account of geograph- 
ical factors, such as climate and physical configuration of countries, 
and in its own proper sphere estimate the influence of economic 
conditions upon human development, its differentia lies in its 
study of the reaction of individuals to such conditions and the 
assessment of the contribution of human personalities to the 
historical process. To the student of history the suppression of 
individual differences, which is essential to the scientific method 
in its desire to achieve general laws, affords no clue to the inter- 
pretation of his records. In science the individual fact is of 
importance only in so far as it illustrates a general law; the law 
is the end and the fact only a means to it, so that the end of 
scientific generalisation is attained often only by elimination of 
particularist differences and idiosyncrasies which fall outside 
its scope. Exactly the opposite is true of history, which is con- 
cerned with the concrete deeds of individual agents, and does not 
deal with the universal or general as such. The individual fact 
is the end; and the general law is of use only in so far as it helps 
to understand the individual fact. For the historian may not 
ignore the extreme importance for his study of precisely those 
individual characteristics and differences which determine the 
course of events in accordance with the personalities of the 
actors. Examples might be quoted in plurality; but it may 
suffice to observe that for the Roman empire as known to history 
the personality of Augustus Cesar is essential; since if Julius 
Cesar had lived to establish an imperial régime it would have 


1 Bury, Op. cit., Darwinism and History, p. 37. 
* Bury, Jbid., p. 41. ® Bury, Op. cit., Cleopatra’s Nose, p. 64. 
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differed markedly from the edifice of Augustus. So far from the 
of historical studies eliminating the individual factor 
in the evolution of mankind, the complete historiography would 
rather be that which had recovered knowledge of the achievement 
of the countless individuals whose fortunes are typified by 
the poor wise man who by his wisdom delivered his city when 
besieged by a great king but whose name no man remembered. 

The emphasis upon the importance of individual personality 
in the process of history not only places the feet of its students 
upon the highway of philosophical reflection, but constitutes also 
the particular contribution of history to philosophy. Nor may 
the historical student observe without some measure of content 
the disposition of disciples of the scientific studies to pay him the 
compliment of imitation by their introduction into their own 
spheres of the concepts of epigenesis, emergence, and individual 
idiosyncrasy native to the genius of history. 

“The ultimate continuants in the physical world,’’ observes Tennant in his 
Tarner lectures, ‘‘ are being conceived as individuals each with its own bio- 
graphy, its mass being as dependent on the present phase of its adventure as is 
a man’s temper on the latest vicissitudes in his affairs, its quality and behaviour 
being determined by its own tempo, and the geometry which used to be taken 
asa set stage for the play of atoms being regarded as the outcome of their 
movements. * 

Verily may the historical student feel, though in a different sense 
from Bury, that he has come out into a place of liberty, wherein 
his feet are set in a large room. 

It is perhaps not unnatural that the conflict between the rival 
interpretations of history should have been joined most fiercely 
in the terrain of ecclesiastical history. The race of church 
historians has enjoyed indeed an unhappy primacy of infamy, 
being subject to the attack, from two diverse sides, of the theolo- 
gians and of their fellow-historians. Amongst the latter their 
paternity has been aspersed since the unflattering reference of 
Eusebius to Papias as opuxpds dv rov vodv; and modern writers 
have rejoiced to pour scorn upon ecclesiastical historians, from 
Eusebius himself through the series of medieval monastic 
chroniclers, whose credulity has passed into a proverb and has 
constituted hagiography itself a term of reproach. Amongst 
theologians too the church historian has been often reckoned, 
in the pungent phrase of Warburton, as “ an adulterate species,” 
solacing himself ‘‘ in the benighted days of monkish owl-light.”’ 
Of such a feeble class it may not be impertinent for so slight 
a student as myself to stand forward as apologist. Upon the 


1 F, R. Tennant, The Philosophy of the Sciences, p. 93. 
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ecclesiastical historian the same obligations of accuracy and 
research are binding as on the disciples of the straitest sect of 
scientific history. 

“*TIn truth,” observed Gwatkin, ‘‘ the church historian is like any other historian, 
His material is the same, for all the facts of universal history concern him. Hig 
purpose is the same, for he has to sift out those facts and trace a certain line of 
growth, like the political, the constitutional, and the economic historian, The 
facts are the same for all of them; and only their points of view are different, 
so that what occupies the foreground for one may be less conspicuous for another, 
Above all, his methods are the same. He has to decipher his authorities, to com. 
pare them and estimate their value for the question in hand, and to study their 
thoughts and feelings in the same way as other historians. He has no special 
calculus of his own distinct from the usual methods of historical criticism.” } 
But the ecclesiastical historian, even more than his brethren in 
other fields, may not evade the challenge of the influence of 
individual persons upon the events he records. Accepting the 
principle of the decisive action of personal character upon history, 
as illustrated in many outstanding figures of his record (for 
ecclesiastical history abounds in such) he is driven to allow further 
the probability that this same category of personality may be 
the least inadequate for the interpretation of ultimate reality, 
and to consider therefore the possibility of the operation of other 
personal forces in history than those of its mundane actors. 
The fundamental difference between himself and the purely 
rationalistic historian may be indicated best by a comparison of 
the attitude of scholars towards such critical careers as those of 
Constantine the Great and Paul of Tarsus. Bury himself allows 
that 
the triumph of Christianity in the fourth century was due to chance as above 


defined. The audacity of Constantine the Great in exalting Christianity to the 
dominant place cannot be sufficiently emphasised. 
































And of the origin of Christianity he likewise agrees that 

if the Galilean traditions had been manipulated by a man whose brain was 
differently constituted from that of Paul, and whose training had been on other 
lines, Christianity and history would have been incalculably different.? 

These important instances are relegated without further parley 
to the category of contingency; though it may be difficult to 
avoid the question whether that contingency be purposive and 
rational or not. To Professor Baynes also the career of Con- 
stantine is evidence “‘ of the interposition in the stream of history 
of outstanding personalities which resist rationalisation and 
remain unexpected and embarrassing.” But he ventures to 
affirm the possibility of a bolder solution than that of Bury. 


1 H. M. Gwatkin, Harly Church History, i. pp. 6-7. 
* Bury, Op. cit., Cleopatra’s Nose, pp. 64, 66, 
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“To my mind I confess,’’ he concludes of the victory of Constantine over Maxen- 
tius, ‘‘ this is more explicable if Constantine was convinced that the Christian 
God had assured him victory. Whether that appearance of the cross of light was 
only a subjective experience, or whether it was an objective reality, the historian 
cannot decide, Still less can he determine whether it was a God-granted miracle ; 
to answer such a question the historian must turn philosopher or theologian ; 
as historian he is perforce silent. He is unable to affirm miracle; but most 
certainly he cannot deny it. Just as in the case with Paul on the road to Damascus, 
the historian can but discuss the value of his sources and state the result of his 


criticism.” * 

The reminder of the limits of the historian’s office and of 
the nature of the further court of appeal is timely; for the 
ecclesiastical historian in pondering such problems is but treading 
in advance of his fellow-historians and seeking an answer relevant 
to their condition likewise. The historian is indeed a hewer of 
wood and drawer of water, though for different ends than those 
defined by Bury. If his acknowledgment of the importance of 
individual personality upon the process of history sets his feet 
upon the way of philosophical speculation, his further walking 
thereon is an adventure not of history but of philosophy. But 
apart from that venture his study lacks the power of self-inter- 
pretation; for the meaning of history lies beyond itself in the 
realms of the philosopher and the divine. Into such circles the 
student of history finds himself at length intruded, naked but 
unashamed. The truth of history is that it is an eschatological 
process, though the language of historiography be otherwise. 
Even in the most unexpected quarters the flavour of teleology 
persists, albeit incongruously, as when Bury bids us “ see our petty 
periods sub specie perennitatis.” 2 But the bounds may not be 
drawn so narrowly as he would prescribe. If an inquirer should 
demand of the historical student whether, when 

the cloud capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

the solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve 

and like an insubstantial pageant faded, 

leave not a wrack behind, 
the entire record of the achievement of humanity will likewise 
perish, and the epic story of man pass away as the memory of 
a guest that tarrieth but for a day, he must keep silence unless 
he call to his aid the philosopher or the theologian. Yet without 
such ability to answer he lacks the key to the interpretation of 
his own study, since the mere temporal duration of the pageant 
of history in itself confers neither meaning nor dignity upon it. 

1 N. H. Baynes, Constantine the Great and the Christian Church (Raleigh 


Lecture, Proc. of the British Academy), vol. xv., p. 9. 
* Bury, Op. cit., The Science of History, p. 15. 
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Thus may the study of history be commended by a humble 
votary of its lore; as “a velvet study and recreation wor ~ 
as Thomas Fuller described it, and withal a pedagogue without 
which “a man’s soul is purblind, seeing only the things which 
almost touch his eyes.” To those whose profession it is to voyage 
much and oft-times in its realms of gold, there may come the 
persuasion of the dignity not only of the human drama but of the 
part played upon its stage by individual actors; whereby they 
may confess the truth of man’s pilgrimage through the centuries 
of time, se patriam inquirens ac fundamenta habentem civitatem 
expecians. 


For backward Duddon as I cast my eyes, 

I see what was, and is, and shall abide. 

Still glides the stream and shall not cease to glide, 
The Form remains, the Function never dies. 
While we, the brave, the mighty, and the wise, 
We men who in our morn of youth, defied 

The elements, must vanish. Be it so. 

Enough if something from our hands have power 
To live and act and serve the future hour. 

And if as toward the silent tomb we go 

Through love, through hope, and faith’s transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know. 


Jtalian 


N. Sykzs. 
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In the study of Italian history, English historians have been 
very conscious of our debt to Italian culture, and have repaid it 
by a faithful devotion to those names and periods in which 
English thought has found the greatest inspiration, rather than 
by any profound inquiry into Italian origins and developments. 
Appreciation has sometimes threatened research, and Italy been 
subjected to a dangerously Anglicised interpretation. 

In the introduction to his Lorenzo de’ Medici, Edward 
Armstrong wrote that ‘‘ the questions in dispute are rather of feeling 
than of fact’; and his collected essays, now posthumously 
published, were written in that spirit, and form a very pleasant 
example of this branch of English scholarship. He belonged to a 
school of writers who were content to retell the familiar incidents 
of Dante’s Florence or Renaissance Rome, using an exact and 
careful knowledge to illustrate ‘‘a perennial fascination’! rather 
than to provide data for new studies. These essays have no 
planned cohesion: many of them were very occasional pieces, 
or written for a very personal pleasure, but throughout they 
have the authentic note, so dominant in English culture, of that 
desire for Italy which is our own particular reaction, very distinct 
from any other sehnsucht. Dante is the primary interest, and 
six out of the fourteen essays are concerned with him, and especially 
with his politics. It is the author of the De Monarchia who is 
chiefly set before us, with a brief restatement of the drama of 
his history, a good-humoured animadversion on his antipathy 
to horses (“‘ When mentioned . . . it is represented as a vicious 
troublesome brute ’’), and on his failure to refer “ to any of the 
games of ball for which Italy became famous”; there are a few 
pious pages of Shakespeariana, proving the Cappelletti unknown 
in Verona, while here and there the familiar names, Vicenza, 
Rimini, Urbino, warm the style to passages of eloquent descrip- 
' H. W. C. Davis in his introduction to Italy Mediwval and Modern (1917). 
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tion. Nothing very new, and very remote from more recent 
Italian studies :! when Armstrong turns to discuss the Spanish 
College at Bologna, it is to draw analogies with Oxford, rather 
than to explore these sources which Filipini has lately been using ; * 
nothing very new, and already, with all its skill and richness of 
detail, its readability, a little old-fashioned: for before a new 
Italy, “‘finalmente unificata,’”’ we have a new curiosity about 
her general past, and are less securely content to dwell on the 
great moments in it. We feel the need of firmer foundations, 
and are prepared for many changes in the evaluation of events. 
For any such reassessment, Italy is particularly rich in docu- 
mentary sources, largely contained in family archives. Armstrong 
wrote under the glamour of the great names: “ It is the fashion 
to speak of the interest of Italian history as consisting in indi- 
viduality ;”” and again, “Character must be the secret of the 
abiding interest in Aineas Silvius.” ‘‘ But,” he warns the reader, 
“the real unit of importance is the family.” And in one of the 
most important of his essays, that on the Medici archives, he 
suggests the extent of material that exists for the study of Italian 
family history and the wide implications of the subject. “The 
documents consist of ledgers, account-books, and letter-books, 
mainly of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and cover the whole 
ground of agricultural, manufacturing and commercial life.” 
From the nature of their environment, Medici records dealt 
largely with the counting-house and city business;* but Italy 
has preserved also many records of her landed nobles, whose 
demesnes formed small state systems within themselves, parallel 
to the more famous city states with which they so often came in 
contact. And in particular the great families of Rome, the 
Colonna, the Orsini, the Caetani, the papabili who have provided 
so many pontiffs, have kept an abiding prominence, never failing 
to produce gifted and energetic representatives, retaining much 
of their territory, and more of that great documentary deposit 
which marks the progress of their history. Such archives have an 
essential part in the new discovery of Italian institutions. The 
Orsini manuscripts belong to the City of Rome, the Colonna are 
still largely unused, the Caetani must be among the best ordered 
of European private collections, since their cataloguing and 
+ As an example of recent scholarship compare Miss Jamison’s articles on 
the County of Molise, .H.R, 1929-30, and on the Terra Beneventana in Ozford 
Essays in Medieval History, ed, 1934. 
* Il Cardinale Egidio Albornoz, Bologna, 1933. 


* Cf. G. R. B. Richards, Letters and Documents from the Selfridge Collection 
of Medici Manuscripts. Harvard University Press. 1932. 
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partial publication by Don Gelasio Caetani,! who, in the midst 
of varied occupations which belong to the active present of his 
family story, has perfected an exact scholarship and carried 
through an enterprise of arrangement and editing, which would 
have very creditably occupied some full-time expert. 

Don Gelasio has, however, not been content to provide the 
materials only. He possesses, through his work on the docu- 
ments, a unique knowledge of them which is coupled with close 
familiarity with the buildings and countryside dealt with in 
them, a familiarity learned not only by long residence, but through 
the careful visualisation of a draftsman, for his work is illustrated 
by his own architectural or landscape drawings, often of places 
little known and not easily accessible. His book, the Domus 
Caietana, is both a valuable record and a remarkable interpre- 
tation of the interplay between environment and race, an examina- 
tion of hereditary influences and of local peculiarities, in which 
the castle of Sermoneta or the Pontine Marshes are as emphatic 
features as the doings of Pope, Cardinal or Count, and in which 
family pride never forgets the social significance of the estate 
owner in the glorification of personality. Few opportunities 
of re-creating the past are so amply provided as by the Caetani 
papers, thus understandingly handled, and the Domus has an 
interest for all whom history concerns, beyond any specialisation 
in place or period. And here, in this story, written in its own 
surroundings, informed by these hereditary documents, is another 
Italy than that with which we have been most familiar. 

The work has now reached the end of the second volume, 
taking the narrative to the close of the sixteenth century. It 
is very handsomely produced and fully illustrated. Each volume 
has a bibliography (particularly valuable for local history) and 
an index. They have been published in editions limited to 425 
copies, an exclusiveness which, however aristocratically fitting, 
makes them somewhat hard to procure and costly, but which 
should not preclude them from finding their way to the larger 
English libraries. The two parts of the first volume received 
notice and commendation in an article by Dr. C. W. Previté- 
Orton in the Edinburgh Review, October 1928, and in an important 
contribution to the Historische Zeitschrift, 1928, by Dr. Baethgen. 
Now a new volume, dealing with the Cinquecento, has appeared, 
and perhaps justifies further reference to a work of such historical 
importance, so strikingly carried out. 

The Caetani owed their rise to the designs of Boniface VIII. 


1 Regesta Chartarum, Vols. 1-v1. ‘To be completed in eight volumes. 
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Before him their history is largely supposition, to which Don 
Gelasio in his opening chapters can add suggestions but little 
certainty. With the accession of Benedict Caetani to the papal 
throne, information at once becomes more plentiful, and the 
Caetani papers have rendered possible a proper understanding 
of his territorial policy, though they have not perhaps provided 
so complete a defence of it as Don Gelasio would have us believe, 
Boniface, like the great lawyer he was, sought legal correctness 
in his nepotism: lands were purchased rather than confiscated, 
the fiefs of his enemies, the Colonna, were re-granted to the 
Orsini rather than to his own kin; tenures were carefully enrolled 
with due deference to local customs: but no title-deeds can hide 
the fact that the purchase-money must have largely come from 
misdirected papal funds. 

The death of Pope Boniface introduced a century of desperate 
struggle for his descendants. The wide schemes narrow them- 
selves, and the Caetani lands shrink to a border state between 
Rome and Naples, the sea-coast route which runs along the 
mountain side from Velletri to Fondi, and looks out over the one- 
time waste of the Pontine Marshes. Of this period the most 
commanding figure is Onorato I (1348-1400), the great upholder 
of Clement VII in the wars of the schism, an ill-chosen cause, 
which had its origin in the election of the anti-pope in his own 
castle of Fondi, and to which Onorato clung with that vigorous 
loyalty which creditably differentiated his stock from surrounding 
intriguers. His support of Clement, beaten down though it was 
in the end, showed what importance had to be attached to this 
powerful border family : in the tangled problems of the Neapolitan 
succession their allegiances were urgent matters: but this very 
significance of their holdings brought division. From the early 
fifteenth century the estates in the Kingdom separated from those 
in the Patrimony, and the two lines were formed of Fondi—later 
to be known as the Gaetani of Aragon—and of Sermoneta, the 
main branch of the family, whose story is Don Gelasio’s leading 
theme, and whose great hill castle, so admirably restored by him, 
was his first inspiration and is perhaps the true hero of his book. 

It was a building which, in the fifteenth century, received 
much embellishment from the most magnificent lord that it had 
yet known, Onorato III.  Ill-fated in politics—he supported 
the Angevin invasion of Naples—he was a man of ability and 
wide interests, a Renaissance ruler whose accurate and close 
administration survives in full detail in the archives, and whose 
1 Cf. Baethgen, Hist, Zeit. (1928), pp. 51-4. 
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correspondence, very largely with Cardinal Scarampo (immor- 
talised by Mantegna’s portrait), has been separately edited and 
published by Don Gelasio.! Onorato, with all his political 
mischances, lived prosperously and built and painted lavishly. 
His son, Nicold, died by poison in 1494, and his death preluded the 
nemesis of his race. Borgia policy demanded a firm hold on the 
main route between Rome and Naples; a wider scheme than any 
Boniface had thought of demanded the dispossession of his de- 
seendants. The Borgias never needed much search for pretext. 
On 22 September 1494, the bull Sacri Apostolatus Ministerio 
declared the Caetani rebels excommunicate and deprived of all 
rights. Sermoneta was seized: the family, in prison or hiding, 
fell, one by one, victims to judicial condemnation or secret 
assassination: their castle was rebuilt and refortified, with the 
massive defences that still stand to-day, for the furtherance of 
Cesare’s policy. 

The enemies of Alexander were the friends of Julius. The 
Caetani, a scant remnant, were reinstated, and their former 
treatment, for all its papal sanction, unhesitatingly condemned 
in the bull that restored them. Guglielmo Caetani set to work 
to collect the scattered fortune of his house. “‘ Una figura poco 
simpatica,’’ this William had none of the Renaissance graces, 
and concentrated on the administration of his lands with a brutal 
force that was altogether feudal. And throughout the sixteenth 
century the lords of Sermoneta, though they might entertain 
Charles V or heal an age-long feud by a Colonna marriage, are not 
the most striking members of the family. The interest is rather 
ecclesiastical. Paul III, the Farnese pope, was a Caetani on his 
mother’s side, and in his third election (1536) the young Nicold 
Caetani was created cardinal, who till his death in 1585 was a 
great hunter, gardener, collector, an important participator in 
the dangerous game of politics (he played on the French side) 
and an imposing example of the tireless versatility of the age. 
His influence was ample to raise up more princes of the Church 
among his relatives. Sixtus V was his old acquaintance, and 
immediately on Nicold’s death nominated Enrico Caetani as 
Cardinal of Sta. Pudenziana. This Cardinal Enrico was to be 
chiefly celebrated for his legation in France (1589-90), and the 
long chapter Don Gelasio devotes to this matter, based largely 
on family documents not hitherto used, is the most important 
contribution to general European history contained in the second 
volume, for round this legation centred the whole problem of 

1 Epistolarium Honorati Caietani. Perugia, 1925. 
No. 74.—voL. XIX. I 
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papal relations to Henri IV on his accession to the French throne, 
Cardinal Enrico died in 1599 and it is with his death that the 
volume closes. But it is characteristic of the rich material 
included that the last chapter should deal with the various 
experiments, particularly those of Sixtus V, in the draining of 
the Pontine Marshes, a subject which Don Gelasio’s training 
as an engineer enables him to appreciate scientifically. The 
Caetani sixteenth-century annals are, in fact, largely social in 
their importance. The Statutes of Sermoneta, compiled originally 
in 1237 and perhaps the oldest civic code of Italy, were constantly 
being remodelled, and received some curious refinements under 
Borgia rule, when Lucrezia was the nominal Duchess: along the 
coast towers were built for defence against pirates: there was 
constant war in the Campagna against bandits: there is much 
about witchcraft and wandering scholars, household economy 
and estate management, products and prices: in Cisterna or 
Sermoneta princes like Pietro III suffered unpleasant diseases 
and filled their letters with discussion of fantastic remedies. 

Aware of the confusion of his material, Don Gelasio has pro- 
vided his work with very full indices and tables of contents, so 
that reference has been facilitated to the diffuse circumstances 
with which he deals.1_ And behind the Domus are the documents, 
now largely calendared or printed in full, on which it is based, 
and which are available for others to use, giving a new breadth 
and solidity to that history, whose pamphleteer was Alighieri and 
whose politics were told by Machiavelli and Guicciardini. 

T. 8S. R. Boas. 


1 His Caietanorum Genealogia is an indispensable companion volume. 





SOME INTERPRETATIONS OF FREDERICK THE 
GREAT ! 


Freperick II, King of Prussia, known to most people as “‘ the 
Great,” will always be looked upon as one of the most prominent 
personalities of world history, but when compared with what 
men have thought of Alexander, Cesar, Cromwell, Napoleon, the 
estimates of Frederick’s life and work seem far less clear and 
definite. True, historical research has produced important and 
passionate discussions on these other heroes of mankind’s political 
development; but the essential features are no longer the subject of 
serious debate. Why is it different in Frederick’s case? The 
answer to this question will illustrate some of the tendencies of 
modern German historiography. 

The embarrassments and doubts of posterity began imme- 
diately after Frederick’s death. Count Mirabeau, the famous 
champion of the French Revolution, who happened to be staying 


in Berlin at that very moment, described the behaviour of the 
Berlin people when the news of Frederick’s death became known. 
Everyone was light-hearted and free. In spite of all those battles, 


1 [This article is based on an essay originally written in German (V. Valentin, 
Friedrich der Grosse, Berlin 1926). It is not intended to be a complete survey 
of the literature dealing with Frederick the Great, but is, rather, an attempt to 
sketch the main tendencies in modern German interpretation of that monarch 
and his achievements. Those interested will find a full bibliography in Dahlmann- 
Waitz, Quellenkunde der deutschen Geschichte (1931), nos. 1178-1187. 

The works dealt with in this essay, in the order of their appearance in the text, 
are as follows :— 

Macaulay, Essay on Frederick the Great (first appeared in Edinburgh Review, 
1842; reprinted Collected Essays, 1843); Carlyle, Frederick the Great (1858-65, 
last edition 1897-98); F. Kugler, Geschichte Friedrichs des Grossen (1840, 
translated by E. A. Moriarty, 1844); L. von Ranke, Friedrich II, Kénig von 
Preussen in Werke, vols. tt and 11 (1887); O. Klopp, Der Kénig Friedrich II von 
Preussen und die deutsche Nation (1861, 2nd edn. 1867); H. von Treitschke, 
Deutsche Geschichte im neunzehnten Jahrhundert (1879-94), translated by E. and C. 
Paul, History of Germany in the Nineteenth Century (7 vols., 1915-19); G. Schmoller, 
Acta Borussica (1892); O. Hintze, Hinleitende Darstellung der Behérdenorganisa- 
tion und allgemeinen Verwaltung in Preussen beim Regierungsantritt Friedrichs II 
(1901); R. Koser, Kénig Friedrich der Grosse (4 vols., 7th edition, 1925); E. 
Lavisse, La Jeunesse du Grand Frédéric (1891), translated by S. L. Simeon, 
The Youth of Frederick the Great (1891); Le Grand Frédéric avant l'avénement 
(1893); Th. Mann, Friedrich und die grosse Koalition (1917); W. von Molo, 
Ein Volk Wacht, vol. 1. Fridericus (1918); F. W. Hegemann, Fridericus oder das 
Kénigsopfer (1925); A. Berney, Friederich der Grosse, Entwicklungsgeschichte 
eines Staatsmannes (1934).—Eb.] 
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all that military glory, despite all benefits, everyone hoped for a 
new, better period and showed no sadness, no gratitude for what 
had been. The rising generation asked for free trade, the 
abolition of monopolies, the destruction of aristocratic privileges, 
reform of duties, and freedom of opinion. That meant, in effect, 
the negation of all Frederick’s régime: most especially the 
destruction of his system of employment of French officials which 
was the most hated of his works and was the first to be removed. 

It is a curious fact that the history of Frederick’s glory begins 
with contempt. Why is this man called “ the Great” ? asked a 
French author after the battle of Jena. His absolute state, which 
was his own personal political creation, was certainly destroyed 
long before Jena. The Baron von Stein, the free Chevalier of the 
old Roman Empire, built up a new Prussia, based on individual- 
ism, self-government, local tradition, association, organic growth, 
personal development, all of which implied the contrary of the 
inherited absolutism of the Polizeistaat, in which all subjects 
were put under tutelage in the name of public safety. Stein was 
inspired by the dream of a new powerful German Empire, with a 
parliament, and a Reichsministerium. The political thought of 
the brothers Gagern, before and in 1848, was based on Stein’s 
ideas. Stein’s helper and friend, E. M. Arndt, the poet, writer 
and prophet of teutonism, the father of the Pan-Germanist move- 


ment, denounced Frederick as the un-German king, the slavish . 


imitator of the language and customs of France, the destroyer of 
the old Holy Roman Empire’s venerable constitution, who had 
undermined Germany’s position by his selfish Prussian greatness. 
Our German romanticism emphasised this contrast: opposed 
steady honourable teutonism to a gallicised Europe, primitive faith 
and sincerity to malicious spiteful mockery, pure honest feeling 
in medieval tradition to hard, logical thinking and a defective 
morality, mysticism to clear reason. It introduced the idea of 
race as an essential foundation for national development, organic 
states, divinely decreed as the natural expression of the social 
structure. All these ideas inaugurated a new period. 

It is a tragic fact that the memoirs of Frederick’s most beloved 
sister, the Marchioness Wilhelmina of Bayreuth, published in 
1810, had a disastrous effect upon Frederick’s reputation. We 
now know that this book was written by Wilhelmina in her later, 
lonely, and bitter years, at a time of tension between her and her 
royal brother. It was a very subjective, feminine revelation with- 
out any desire for historical justice or truth, a book that was 
worse, not better, than other memoirs of the eighteenth century. 
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Its effect lasted for three generations. Macaulay’s famous essay, 
a weak and far too Whiggish interpretation, was in part dependent 
upon it. Dr. Gooch has dismissed this work by the great English 
historian with great severity. ‘The essay on Frederick the Great’”’ 
he says, “is among the worst of his writings.” } 

The personality of Frederick, which had attracted Macaulay, 
was to inspire yet another master of English prose to become 
his biographer. Carlyle’s work extended to seven volumes. 
Asa history of Frederick’s life and times it was drawn upon 
broad lines, was—naturally—full of colour, and went into the 
subject in great detail, for it attempted to depict Frederick against 
the background of his age. It wasa tribute from a profound hero- 
worshipper, and was written with a real appreciation of Frederick’s 
qualities. But Carlyle was not the man to get into touch with the 
true Frederick. His passionate nature was ill fitted to convey 
the cool reserve which was a characteristic of Frederick, at any 
rate in the later years. Carlyle’s work, however, had an important 
merit. Antiquated as it now is, it was at the time of its appear- 
ance one of the first books which approached the king with a 
desire to understand him. 

In Germany the return to Frederick was prompted from a 
different source. Frederick William IV, residing again at Sans- 
souci as the first Prussian King, was impressed by Frederick’s 
wide education and sparkling spirit, and dared to make his great 
predecessor fashionable again. He was led to do so by a feeling 
of intellectual relationship with Frederick, although he could not 
reconcile himself to the harshness, pride and rough resolution his 
predecessor had displayed. The national movement now dis- 
covered Frederick as a prophet of a united “ little’? Germany, and 
“ Kleindeutsch ’’ which was at first an insult, later became the 
watchword of the movement. The pupil and friend of the waning 
French ‘“‘ Barock ’’ culture was forgotten; Frederick was revealed 
as a splendid example of antagonism to Austria, of alliance 
between Prussia and the smaller German princes. Thus, the 
Firstenbund, Frederick’s last political creation, the completion of 
a life-long Reichspolitik, was, somewhat incorrectly, interpreted 
as a precursor of a younger Germany without Austria. Had not 
Prussia’s greatest king preached and worked as a prophet of 
Prussia’s German mission, as an exponent of Prussian hegemony ? 
So a new Prussia found herself in Frederick’s memory. Prussia’s 
peculiar nationalism, something quite different from an older 
German nationalism, could be built out of Frederick’s testament ; 
1G. P. Gooch, History and Historians in the Nineteenth Century, p. 297. 
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Berlin’s belief in itself as a city, leading in the intellectual and 
commercial life of Germany and as a future imperial residence, 
found inspiration in the achievements of Frederick. These 
feelings were reflected in historical writing. Before 1848, 4. 
Menzel, the great painter, illustrated Kugler’s popular history 
of Frederick. It was to become a classic, for it aimed at a com- 
plete reconstruction of Frederick’s world for the edification of 
loyal subjects, and its industrious study of documents, coupled 
with its vivid descriptions, found it many readers. In the 
troubles of the German revolution of 1848-49 the real Prussians 
summoned old Frederick as a guardian spirit to the political scene, 
where he was to assist weaker contemporaries against German 
danger, fury and passion. 

Ranke’s decisive historical research coincided with Bismarck’s 
earliest political period. It was important. Ranke first under- 
stood the pathos and misery of Frederick’s youth. He was the 
first to appreciate the full political significance of this royal life. 
Ranke realised and emphasised the administrative control exer- 
cised by Frederick William I. His interpretation of Frederick 
the Great’s first period was cautious, cool, and somewhat colour- 
less. The personality of the mature king did not appeal to the 
great historian, and he was too honest and too responsible a 
scholar to conceal that fact by superficial eulogy. Thus the 
foundations of historical study were laid by Ranke, though 
workers who came after him still found much to do in con- 
tinuation of his work. And there remained, of course, for a much 
later time the whole question of the psychological interpretation 
of Frederick. 

Frederick, the prophet of Germany’s unity—was he not a very 
actual danger for Austria’s German position? Onno Klopp, of 
East Frisian origin, the confidant of the King of Hanover, and later 
a professor at Vienna, wrote passionately against the Borussian 
legend, first developed by Droysen. According to this inter- 
pretation, Frederick, the son and grandson of electors who had 
always been loyal to the Roman Emperors at Vienna, had ruined 
the old Empire’s chances of development; by pushing away 
Austria he had ruined real German interests through his Prussian 
selfishness, and he was the person most responsible for the first 
partition of Poland. The fatal year 1866 was a turning-point not 
only in German history but in German historiography as well. 
Bismarck vanquished Austria, and by that historical event 
Frederick’s position as Germany’s national prophet was established 
and perpetuated. There was pleasure to be derived from an 
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historical comparison between Bismarck’s strong and over- 
whelming personality and that of Frederick. This is a curious 
experience of history. Every period remembers the heroes of the 
past in looking at a new one, and an unhistorical mind forms the 
past on the present. In the first volume of his German history 
H. von Treitschke praised the great king and his work with a 
tremendous enthusiasm, expressed with all the eloquence and lack 
of restraint to be expected of a nationalist publicist. What he 
has to say is not, therefore, to be treated too seriously. But there 
were other things which led back to Frederick. Bismarck’s fare- 
well to the liberalism of the first years of the new Reich, the policy 
of protective duties inaugurated by him, seemed obviously to be 
inspired by Frederick’s plans. So a new school of national 
economists began very useful and productive work suggested by 
contemporary events. Absolutism as a form of responsible social 
politics, as a focus of all commercial, agrarian and industrial 
forces, as a union of all different ideas, aims and purposes, in one 
iron hand, in the brain and strong fingers of a born leader—this 
Bismarckian absolutism was in reality a resurrection of Frederick’s 
mercantilism, just as it was the predecessor of Fascism. So Gustav 
Schmollerand his pupils, especially O. Hintze, published one volume 
of sources after the other to illustrate Frederick’s mastery as an 
administrator and economist. Here was valuable material, for 
his letters, drafts, memoirs, the diaries of his friends and ministers, 
these make available a vast bulk of fresh information, and provide 
a wonderful basis for a new and learned biography. The four 
volumes which were R. Koser’s life-work were an impressive 
performance. ‘True, they throw more light on Prussia in 
Frederick’s time than on Frederick himself for the work is done 
with proverbial German thoroughness. But the book has 
qualities. It is not so frankly inspired by Prussian ideas as the 
works of the former period were. It is conservative, loyal, north 
German in spirit and may be read as an honest, fair, reputable 
history. It is of greatest value for its description of the wars and 
its account of administration. It is weak in its treatment of 
cultural questions. Koser, a country clergyman’s son, was the 
typical bourgeois Geheimrat, and although not without a certain 
sense of humour after the manner of the nineteenth century, he 
was obviously troubled by the spirit, the attraction and the 
pride of old Rococo castles. It is to a French author that we 
must go for the necessary supplement to Koser’s work. Ernest 
Lavisse wrote two books on Frederick’s youth up to the beginning 
of his reign. They are delightful in style, full of understanding 
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for both the political and the cultural aspects of Frederick’s life, 
ironical, and their description of a genius is, as is fitting, itself the 
work of genius. 

The latest period of historical research on Frederick produced 
many detailed studies, new documents, and essays. They 
approached the psychological problem presented in Frederick. 
Again present politics were reacting upon history. During the 
World War the thoughts of Germans turned towards Frederick’s 
struggle against a great coalition. The comparison, unfortunately, 
was forced, and more than forced—it was quite wrong. And this 
was so not only because England and Austria had changed their 
parts, but because of other important differences as well. It was 
in these circumstances that Thomas Mann wrote his admirable 
essay, Friedrich und die grosse Koalition (1917), a wonderfully 
humorous, balanced sketch, of lasting interest for the poetry of the 
interpretation, and yet not wholly to be despised from the 
scholastic standpoint. A popular work was W. von Molo’s 
Fridericus, full of kind, harmless, rather cheap patriotism. 

After the German defeat, wounded nationalist and militarist 
sentiment turned attention towards the old Prussian King and 
degraded him into a mascot of propaganda. All the world again 
began to make‘his acquaintance. The younger generation could 
hardly escape him, for them he was half a myth and half a fairy 
figure. He was quite familiar to the man in the street by reason 


of innumerable anecdotes. He stood out for them, a small, ugly, . 


dirty figure but there was a twinkle in his bright blue eyes, and 
an unfathomable mystery in his soul. 

This was the very moment for the success of a new book 
directed against Frederick. W. Hegemann published it in 1925. 
Hegemann aimed at killing once and for all time the legend of 
Frederick. He saw him as a bad politician, false, untrustworthy, 
a bunglerin military matters, a babbler, a lazy debauchee, a 
glutton, a liar, and a traitor, who was a disgrace to every German. 
It is not worth while entering into a detailed criticism of Hege- 
mann’s witty but thoroughly prejudiced book. Enough to dismiss 
it as a kind of after-dinner fewilleton, amusing for an idle hour, but 
not likely to affect the documented picture of the king as given in 
serious works. It was a book written by an obstinate Herostrat 
for Jacobin philistines. The following is typical of Hegemann’s 
method. He ascribes to Bismarck some curious ideas about 
Russia, giving as his references Bismarck’s posthumous memoirs. 
Now Bismarck wrote and spoke much during his long life, and 
sometimes his opinions can be contradictory. But this particular 
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quotation proved, to my amazement, to be not words written by 
Bismarck himself, but something quite different. The quotation 
js to be found in a letter from General von Gerlach, which is 
published in Bismarck’s book. Granted that Hegemann is right 
in many of his details, the main criticism to be levelled against 
him is that his interpretation is always prejudiced. It may be 
true that Frederick sometimes sat at table for as much as five 
hours; but he did not eat much, and at dessert, which he 
called the “crown of the meal,” he spoke in a wonderfully 
stimulating, spirited way, for he was always bursting with ideas. 
No one can disagree with the statement that Frederick had a 
passion for work. He insisted on doing it himself. He worked 
with haste, and without hesitation. His decisions were definite and 
he arrived at them quickly. He was in some cases unjust, cruel, 
malicious, ruthless, inconsiderate, but he was always the personi- 
fication of creative action. Admittedly he lost some battles, but he 
won more, and as a general and a diplomatist he deserves no mean 
reputation. His work as an author should be considered only as 
a supplement to his work as a king. He wrote an obsolete 
French—la langue du réfuge—learnt by Berlin Huguenots. He 
was delighted to be corrected by Voltaire, the greatest contem- 
porary authority on literature. Of greatest value from the 
point of view of originality are Frederick’s historical writings. 
The last word on his military achievements and his military 
writings, has not yet been said, not even by the great specialist 
of the last generation—H. Delbriick. Perhaps in the ranks of 
the rising generation of scholars there will be produced one who 
will make the definitive estimate. This much may be said: in 
his policy and in his writings Frederick steadfastly followed 
Marcus Aurelius’ example, and tried to realise Plato’s teachings. 
As he himself wrote in a poetical letter addressed to Voltaire : 


“T will be menaced by shipwreck, brave ruin, and think, live and 
die as a King.”’ 

As a boy, during the Seven Years’ War, Goethe was—to use his 
own German expression—thinking “‘fritzisch.”’ Later, as a minister 
of the Duke of Saxe-Weimar, he was alienated by Frederick’s 
policy for the alliance of the small German princes. But he 
appreciated the King of Prussia personally as a phenomenal man, 
& unique psychological case. As he wrote, in unforgettable words 
in his poem ; 

The brave man and constant . . . bowing wisely to chance and yet great in 


commanding her, knowing the moment, to whom in the quiet cell of high 
thought the future, unveiled is revealed, he who stands firm while all around 
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falter, he it is rules his people. . . . Such an one you saw recently, raised to the 
gods whence he came: him all nations on earth followed with sad gaze.1 


The author of the latest book on Frederick the Great which 
has been published in Germany is quite right in not even mention. 
ing W. Hegemann’s book and all the excitement it caused. Arnold 
Berney, Professor at Freiburg i/Br., calls his book Friedrich dey 
Grosse, Entwicklungsgeschichte eines Staatsmannes (Tiibingen, 
1934). The work is typical of the younger generation. It is very 
presumptuous, rather abstract and artificial, but there can be no 
doubt that it is based on a wide, though not a complete, know- 
ledge of the old and of some new material. The author has done 
his research with care, and his interpretation reveals remarkable 
originality. Thestyle ofthe bookisheavy. It isa little pedantic, 
without humour, in the style of Stefan George, and it is, therefore, 
sometimes ludicrously in contrast with the atmosphere of the 
eighteenth century. It seems to me that it is a fundamental 
mistake to limit Frederick’s development as a statesman to the 
period prior to the outbreak of the Seven Years’ War. Frederick 
never was fully developed. He never had a programme, for he 
was marvellous in his versatility and, even down to the latest 
period, was producing new schemes and fresh ideas. In the last 
place, Professor Berney’s admiration leads him to paint his hero 
in too favourable colours even when it comes to dealing with 
so troublesome a subject as Frederick’s attitude towards his 
great enemy, that wonderful woman, the Empress Maria 
Theresa. But when all these defects in his work have been 
pointed out, it is only fair to emphasise the author’s industrious 
and enthusiastic research work which makes his book worthy of 
respectful acknowledgment. 

It remains to point out, in conclusion, what modern scholar- 
ship has gained as a result of all these discussions of Frederick. 
Intellectually his place is in the eighteenth century, with its mood 
of autumn around him. His education, his artistic taste, seem 
to-day strangely unfamiliar, curiosities, of merely antiquarian 
value. He was a genius of action: his will exploited the shrewd- 
ness of his country, broke through the narrow-mindedness of his 
subjects, challenged the envy of Germany’s foreign neighbours, 
rivalled the superior power of enemies, and overcame the laziness 
of his own senses. By means of it he completely transformed the 
modest and inferior milieu which he had inherited. This hard 
man of intellect was at all times personally greater than his 
Prussia. That poor eastern country, made powerful by Frederick’s 


1 Goethe, Werke (Weimar edn.), vol. 11., p. 370. 
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ion for government, was overloaded by his work and ambition. 
He was the first, the unique European Prussian. He represented 
in his own person the climax of a dying aristocratic period. He 
can be called a last refined Principe of the Renaissance, a last 
Marquis du Grand Siécle, living in a melancholy exile, a degenerate 
and eccentric curiosity. Beside his sister, some friends, his dogs 
and his valet, he was fond of very few people. Year by year his 
heart grew colder. More and more he looked on the world as an 
object for thought, for a chat and for acting. Everything he did 
was marked by the same high-handed egotism. He enjoyed 
himself sceptically, and was cynically-minded to all existing 
things. Above all else, his mind was concentrated on the 
idea of his work. His ideas were to give a new turn to 
European history. In some respects he was in advance of his 
age, a representative of what was yet to come. He worked as 
incessantly as any modern dictator or republican president, 
fighting for his name, his life and his country, and staking his 
whole being on the result of this struggle. 

Cesar’s dominion waned after a few years; but his name and 
the imperial idea associated with him lived on in all Roman 
development after him, and survived even up to our own days. 
Cromwell’s English Republic broke down; but the history of 
England reveals the unbroken influence of his powerful name. 
Napoleon’s Empire was a frail improvisation; but his influence 
lives in the politics, the constitution, the army, and the political 
ambitions of modern France. It is so also with Frederick. The 
state he created has disappeared. It seems almost safe to predict 
that neither his administration, nor his diplomatic methods, nor 
his political morality, nor his economic system, could provide a 
programme or an example for the Germany of to-day or of to- 
morrow. And yet there is still something left that springs from 
him. The tradition of conceit and ambition characteristic of 
Prussia lives on as an inheritance derived from Frederick. One 
may like or dislike it, but the fact remains that all Germany adopted 
this tradition, albeit not altogether voluntarily nor unanimously. 

VEIT VALENTIN. 












NOTES AND NEWS 


We record with regret the death of Mr. C. R. L. Fletcher which 
occurred on 1 May. Mr. Fletcher was born in 1857, entered Eton as 
a Colleger in 1868, and as a demy of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
obtained a first class in Modern History in 1880. He became Fellow 
of All Souls’ in 1881, and in 1889 returned to Magdalen as Fellow and 
Tutor in Modern History. His influence upon the history school there 
was marked, and he soon gained a reputation as a teacher. His own 
interests were very largely taken up with his undergraduates, and his 
historical publications—in the traditions of J. R. Green’s History of 
England—were meant primarily for teachers and the general reader, 
They included Gustavus Adolphus (1892), a volume published in the 
Heroes of the Nations Series; an annotated edition of Carlyle’s French 
Revolution (1902); Historical Portraits [the lives by Fletcher and 
H. B. Butler (1909)]; The Making of Western Europe, 2 vols. (1912 and 
1914), a sketch of the European world from the fall of the Empire 
down to 1190; an Introductory History of England, 5 vols. (1904- 
1923); and, in collaboration with Mr. Rudyard Kipling, a School 
History of England (1911). 

Even the Introductory History of England, vigorous and charming 
as it is, does not convey to the full the qualities of the man who 
wrote it. For Mr. Fletcher became one of the legends of Oxford. 
His influence on his pupils, his friendships, his love of children, his 
downright objections and prejudices, his pungent and devastating 
speech, and the fundamental honesty which scattered misunder- 
standing to the winds, formed a picture of him in the minds of those 
who never met him, and have left indelible memories in the minds of 
those who knew and loved him. Perhaps the most revealing intro- 
duction to the man is to be found, not in his larger works, but in 
a little essay description of an historic occasion, called Mr. Gladstone 
at Oxford, 1890. (1908). 


* * * * * * * 


RECENT university appointments include that of Mr. D. C. Douglas, 
Lecturer in Medieval History in the University of Glasgow, to succeed 
Professor N. Sykes as Professor of History at University College, 
Exeter; Mr. R. R. Betts, Lecturer in Medieval History, Queen’s 
University, Belfast, to succeed Professor E. 8. Lyttel at University 
College, Southampton; Mr. C. H. Williams, Reader in Constitutional 
History in the University of London, to succeed Professor F. J. C. 
Hearnshaw as Professor of History at King’s College, London; and 
of Professor A. P. Newton to be the Creighton Lecturer for 1934 in 
the University of London. Dr. Newton’s subject is announced as 
“The West Indies in International Politics, 1550-1850.” 

Among the honorary degrees recently conferred by various univer- 
sities, the following will be of interest to our readers inasmuch as they 
honour prominent members of the Association :—Professor Norman 
H. Baynes, the degree of D.D. conferred by the University of St. 
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Andrews; Professor F. J. C. Hearnshaw, the degree of Litt.D. 
conferred by the University of Cambridge; and Dr. A. F. Pollard, the 
degree of D.Lit. conferred by the University of London. The title 
of Emeritus Professor of History in the University of London has been 
conferred on Professor Hearnshaw on his retirement from the Chair 
of History at King’s College, London. 

At the Annual Meeting of the British Academy in July the following 
new Fellows were elected :—Dr. A. E. Brooke, Mr. R. G. Collingwood, 
Dr. R. Flower, Mr. Charles Johnson, Professor J. S. Mackenzie, Mr. N. 
McLean, Dr. A. W. Pickard-Cambridge, Professor H. J. Rose, Professor 
R. H. Tawney, Dr. R. Campbell Thompson, and Professor P. H. 
Winfield. Professor J. H. Breasted, Professor Max Forster, and 
Professor Tenney Frank were elected as Corresponding Fellows. 

* * ~ * * * * 


Tue Council of the Association has elected Sir Richard Lodge and 
Mr. T. W. Phillips to be Vice-Presidents; and Miss M. B. Curran, 
Secretary of the Association from its inception until 1921, and still 
Hon. Secretary of the Central London branch, has been co-opted as 
a member of the Council. At the July meeting of the Council it was 
reported from the Illustrations Committee, that Mrs. Morris has 
presented to the Association the valuable collection of lantern slides 
made by the late Dr. J. E. Morris. Those familiar with the work of 
Dr. Morris will recognise the importance of such a gift, for the collection 
was made by one interested not merely in pictures for their artistic 
value, but also keenly alive to the special services lantern slides could 
be made to offer to the teacher. The collection is, we understand, a 
considerable one, containing, at a rough estimate, some 1500 slides. 
The classification and arrangement of them will take some time, and 
in some cases it is anticipated that the co-operation of members of 
local branches will be useful for identifying those slides which have 
not been described. Many of our readers, we feel sure, will wish to 
be associated with the Council in the expression of gratitude sent to 
Mrs. Morris for so important a gift. 


* * * * a * * 


A CommiTTEs of the Association, under the chairmanship of Dr. 
G. P. Gooch, is engaged upon a Report on the Teaching of History in 
the Universities of Great Britain to be presented to the International 
Congress of Historical Sciences. The Committee has drafted an 
Interim Report which contains a succinct summary of much informa- 
tion important for those interested in the organisation of the higher 
teaching of history in this country. In an introductory section Dr. 
Gooch stresses the freedom of the English universities from state 
interference. Nowhere in the world, he says, has the state played such 
a secondary réle in the higher education of its citizens. After a survey 
of the growth of historical studies in the British universities, he divides 
them into three groups : first, the universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
secondly London, and thirdly, the regional universities, of which 
Liverpool, Leeds, and Sheffield are cited as examples. Detailed 
reports on the teaching of history in these universities are given by 
Professors F. M. Powicke (Oxford), H. W. V. Temperley (Cambridge), 
F. J. C. Hearnshaw (London), G. Veitch (Liverpool), A. 8. Turberville 
(Leeds), and G. R. Potter (Sheffield). These chapters give accounts 
of local conditions, the personnel of the teaching staffs, courses of 
studies, statistics of examinations, facilities for post-graduate work, 
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and other information of a similar kind. The work of the committee 
will be a useful co-ordination of information on history teaching in 
this country. 

* * * * * * * 


TuHE Examinations Committee of the Association, under the chair. 
manship of Mr. C. H. K. Marten (Vice-Provost of Eton), has recent} 
produced a Report of an inquiry carried out on the Higher Certificate 
Examinations in History. The eight Higher Certificate Examinations 
organised in England and Wales by the eight delegacies serve both 
as an introduction to university work and as a final test for those 
whose formal studies in history will not be carried further. The 
committee, therefore, elicited the opinions of the teachers in the 
schools who prepare pupils for these examinations, and also approached 
a number of university teachers for their views on the extent to which 
preparation for the examination is a sound preliminary to the study 
of history at a university. It is interesting to note that the replies 
received from teachers in schools show very little difference in outlook 
from those which came from university teachers. 

The questionnaire, on which the report is based, included nineteen 
questions, and 332 replies were received. The report gives a careful 
classification of the information and opinions which such replies 
elicited. The informative section contains illuminating suggestions 
and comments which came in the form of letters or explanatory notes. 
These comments are often most interesting, while the letters of univer- 
sity teachers throw much light on the attitude of the universities to 
the teaching of history in schools. 

Copies of the report may be obtained by members interested from 


the Secretary of the Association, on receipt of a stamped foolscap 
envelope. 


* * * * * * * 


THE success of the pamphlet on Norman London, published earlier 
this year, has been so marked that although 1000 extra copies were 
printed, the stock in hand is already low. Other pamphlets to be 
distributed shortly are :— 


Leaflet No. 96. Collections of Historical Portraits and Other Forms of Icono- 
graphy in Great Britain. By W. G. Constable, M.A., F.S.A. 

Annual Bulletin of Historical Literature, No. xx1. 
Copies of the pamphlets may be obtained by non-members from the 
publishers, G. Bell and Sons, or from the offices of the Association at 
22 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 (by members from the latter). 
The prices are :—Norman London, price to members, 1s. 7d. stiff 
covers, 1s, ld. paper covers; to non-members 2s. 7d. or 28. 1d., post 
free. Leaflet 96, to members 7d., to non-members 1s. 1d., post free. 
Annual Bulletin, to members 10d., to non-members 1s. 7d., post free. 

* * a * ae * * 


By special arrangements made with Messrs. Mudie’s and W. H. 
Smith’s libraries members of the Association may obtain a reduction 
in subscription terms. Particulars of the scheme may be obtained, on 
receipt of stamped addressed envelope, from the Secretary of the 
Association, 22 Russell Square, W.C.1. 


* * * ok * * * 


THE next Annual Meeting of the Association will be held in Birming- 
ham from 2-5 January 1935, The Annual Address will be given on 
2 January by Professor F, M. Stenton; and the discussion at the 
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Annual General Meeting, to be opened by Professor E. F. Jacob, will 
be on ‘‘ The Value of the Teaching of Medieval History.” The Birming- 
ham branch is arranging a full and varied list of lectures, social 
functions, and visits to places of interest in the district. Fuller par- 
ticulars will be issued later. 


* * * * * * . 


Tue Royal Historical Society has recently established a new class 
of Members, to be called Associates. Associates are to be elected in 
the first instance for a period of five years, by the Council upon the 
nomination of two Fellows who can testify with knowledge to the 
candidate’s qualifications, unless the nomination is supported by an 
accredited historical scholar, or by the Council of a local Historical 
or Record Society, when personal knowledge upon the part of the 
Fellows who make the nomination shall not be required. Candidates 
so elected shall pay an annual subscription of One Guinea, shall 
receive the 7'ransactions free, and have the right to attend the Ordinary 
Meetings of the Society, to use the Library (but not to borrow books), 
and to buy the Society’s publications, other than the Transactions, 
at a reduced price (i.e. one copy of each publication as issued at a 
25%, reduction). 

The meetings of the Royal Historical Society arranged for the 
Session 1934-35 are as follows :— 

Thursday, November 8. B. H. Sumner, M.A., Russia and Panslavism 
during the Eastern Crisis, 1876-78. 
8 December 13. Miss A. E. Roberts, M.A., Pierre d’Ailly and the 
Council of Constance. 
ws January 10. Miss K. M. E. Murray, B.A., B.Litt., Faversham 
and the Cinque Ports from the 13th to the 17th 
Centuries. 


e February 14. Anniversary Meeting. Address by the President, 
Professor F. M. Powicke, M.A., Litt.D., F.B.A. 


- March 14. Sir Charles Petrie, M.A., The Jacobite Activities 
in South and West England in the summer of 
1715. 

o April 11. Cecil Roth, M.A., B.Litt., D.Phil., The Inquisi- 
tional Archives as a Source of History. 

o May 9. Professor W. G. Constable, M.A., F.S.A., The 
Scope and Method of Art History. 

o» June 13. The Alexander Prize Essay. 


Meetings are held at the rooms of the Society, 22 Russell Square, 
at 5 p.m. Members of the Association are invited to attend. 
*” * * o% * * * 


OnE of the most interesting exhibitions held this year was opened at 
the College of Arms on 28 June, to celebrate the 450th anniversary of 
the incorporation of the Heralds by Charter of Richard III. Apart 
from the interest of the exhibits, it was a noteworthy event because 
it was the first occasion on which such an exhibition has taken place. In 
the Earl Marshal’s Court and an adjoining room were shown objects 
associated with heraldry covering a period of about seven hundred 
years, among them being heraldic rolls and pedigrees dating back to 
1296. In addition, many other treasures were also displayed; for 
example, a roll of the House of Lords dating from the sixteenth century, 
an amusing pedigree roll purporting to show the descent of the English 
royal house from the Kings of Troy, and decorated with drawings of 
churches which may represent churches existing in the fourteenth 
century when the roll was made; a pedigree of Henry VI tracing his 
ancestry to Adam, through the god Wotan; collections of grants of 
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arms, funeral rolls, the Warwick Roll, heraldic tapestries, book. 
bindings, badges, tabards, seal matrices and portraits of officers of 
arms. As an illustration of the art and science of heraldry the 
exhibition was unique, and caused much public interest. 


* * * * * * * 


An Appeal Committee, under the chairmanship of Lord Crewe, 
with Sir Basil P. Blackett as Hon. Treasurer, has been formed to 
enlist support for a permanent building for the Institute of Historical 
Research, whose temporary premises will soon have to be demolished 
in the development of the Bloomsbury site by the University of London, 
On June 16, a letter signed by the Chairman and Hon. Treasurer 
appeared in The Times. It stated that the plans of the Committee 


included the raising of £100,000 and justified the appeal on the 
following grounds :— 


The services of the Institute, as a laboratory for training and advanced 
study, and as an organising centre, are available for research workers of all 
countries; and the only branches of history outside its care are those for 
which adequate provision exists elsewhere within the University of London. 
In the new building, which will form part of the University’s great block, it 
is hoped to provide separate seminar libraries for the general and local 
history of England and Wales, for the history of Scotland, London, the British 
Empire overseas, the United States of America, Ibero-America, Belgium and 


Holland, France, Germany, Italy, and Spain and Portugal, as well as for 
maritime and military history. 


When the Institute opened its doors in 1921, it was an experiment; now 
it is an established and almost indispensable part of the machinery of historical 
study. The maintenance and development of the Institute are among the 
responsibilities which devolve upon the University of London by reason of 
its situation in the capital of a world-wide Empire. We are confident that 
an opportunity to share in the discharge of these obligations will be widely 


welcomed. 

It is possible to earmark gifts for special purposes : for example, an 
appeal (which has met with a considerable response) was made to 
600 London business firms established for more than a century asking 
them to make a joint gift of £3000 for a London history library : and 
contributions are being sought for the provision of a French history 
seminar library which will cost approximately £10,000. To this, 
it is stated, the Ministére des Affaires Etrangéres de France has 
promised a contribution of £100. 

Donations and promises addressed to the Hon. Treasurer of the 
Appeal Fund, Institute of Historical Research, Malet St., London, 
W.C.1, will be gratefully acknowledged. A brochure, dealing at 
length with the Institute’s work and the objects of the appeal, may be 
had on application to the Secretary at the same address. 

* * * * * * * 


On 23 July the Committee on the History of Parliament appealed 
to the public for assistance for their proposed history of the institution 
and personnel of Parliament. The scheme contemplated is a division 
of the 700 years of parliamentary history into 17 parts, with 3 more for 
Scotland and Ireland before the Union. Each volume is to be the work 
of historians, and the research necessary for each is likely to cost £2000. 
The first volumes are approaching completion, and publication should 
start next year. So far the expense of the work has been met by @ 
grant from the Pilgrim Trust and by private effort. The Government 
has promised to publish the work provided that the money for research 
is found by private subscription, but they will not start until £15,000 
is available; £30,000 will be required for the completion of the 40 
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yolumes. His Majesty the King has subscribed to the fund, and the 
Committee is now appealing ‘“ to the wider public of all those who love 
England and those free institutions which have been throughout history 
our greatest contribution to the world and to the inspiration of 
freedom.” 

Donations, small or large, may be sent to the Treasurer of the 
Committee, Mr. John Buchan, at the House of Commons. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


MoNUMENTAL Brass Socrety 


Wz have been asked by the Secretary of the Monumental Brass Society 
(founded in 1887 as the Cambridge University Association of Brass 
Collectors) to draw the attention of our readers to its work. 


The objects of the Society are :— 


(1) To endeavour by every possible means to ensure the better preserva- 
tion of Monumental Brasses. 

(2) To promote the study of, and interest in, Monumental Brasses. 

(3) To compile with a view to publication, a full and accurate list of all 
extant brasses, English and Foreign, and of all lost brasses whereof 
notices or illustrations are to be found. 


Candidates for membership must be proposed and seconded by members, 
and elected by the Council. 

The annual subscription of ten shillings entitles members to one copy of 
each issue of the Transactions. 


The Honorary Secretary of the Society is Mr. R. H. Pearson, to whom 
all inquiries should be addressed at 267 High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 


THE ScATTERGOOD PAPERS 


We have received from Sir William Foster the following account of 
the Scattergood Papers, an historical collection of considerable value 
for the history of Eastern trading. Some of our readers will be 
interested to learn of the accessibility of these archives. Sir William 
writes :— 


John Scatterwood was one of those adventurous Englishmen who took 
advantage of the East India Company’s permission to engage in the port to 
port trade in the East. Proceeding to Madras in 1698, from that settlement 
as a base he made many voyages to China, Bengal, Persia, Bombay and the 
Malabar Coast. By the end of 1722 he had amassed a fortune of about 
£40,000; and with this sum he returned to his native land, doubtless hoping 
to spend the rest of his life in dignified ease. But in this expectation he was 
disappointed, for he died at Portsmouth, immediately after landing, in June 
1723. Disputes ensued about his will, and the estate was thrown into 
Chancery. 

All Scattergood’s papers, which he had methodically preserved, went 
likewise into the custody of that court; and there they remained, lost to 
sight or knowledge, for nearly two centuries. At last, in 1916, Mr. Richard 
Holworthy, who was making researches at the Public Record Office on 
behalf of Mr. Bernard P. Scattergood, F'.S.A., discovered the collection among 
the Chancery records (Masters’ Exhibits: Scattergood v. Raworth, in Mr. 
Richard’s Depository, bundles 134 I and II). With the permission of the 
Deputy Keeper, careful transcripts were made; and then Mr. Scattergood 
enlisted the aid of Miss L. M. Anstey, an expert on the subject, for the 
purpose of sorting, dating, and arranging in chronological order the various 
documents. The next task was to prepare three typed copies, filling three 
volumes of nearly 1500 pages in all. In addition, a supplementary volume 
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was prepared, containing an index (compiled by Miss Anstey) to the three 
volumes of papers, an account of their history, a brief life of John Scatter. 
good, copies or abstracts of family wills, peat of the families of Scatter. 
good, Trenchfield, Burniston, Aislabie, Drake, Raworth, Kingsman, Bing. 
ham, and Yate, together with much miscellaneous information. One of the 
typed sets of four volumes has been retained by Mr. B. P. Scattergood him. 
self. The other three he has generously presented to the Department of 
MSS. at the British Museum (Addl. MSS. 43730-3), the Record Department 
of the India Office, and the Guildhall Library; while an extra copy of the 
fourth volume has been given to the Society of Genealogists. 

The value of the materials thus rendered available will be readily recog: 
nised. They provide a complete account of the activities of a trader in the 
East for the first quarter of the eighteenth century, with accounts in various 
currencies, correspondence with friends in England (who give him both public 
and private news of interest), and much information about Indian matters 
(some of which has been printed in the Indian Antiquary in a series of 
articles by the late Sir Richard Temple and Miss Anstey). The sincere thanks 
of all interested are due to Mr. Scattergood for his generosity in thus placing 
at the disposal of students information which it has cost him much trouble 
and a large expenditure of money to secure. He has set an example which 
might well be followed by others who find themselves in possession of similar 
materials. 





HISTORICAL REVISION 


LXX.—TuE RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND Gascony, 1152-1453 


“To the student of English History the key to a large part of it 
will be found in the study of this English government of its Gascon 
Provinces. Thus alone can we expect to understand the secret of the 
Hundred Years’ War and all that grew out of it, the reflex action of 
Gascony upon England and especially on the growth of its constitution, 
the commerce of England, the personal history of its Kings and leading 
families.” So wrote an Oxford Professor in 1886, but despite the 
importance of the subject the history of English rule in Gascony has 
received but scanty attention in most of the ordinary text-books, and 
several of them are wrong in some of the facts which they do introduce. 
Even in so excellent a book as Trevelyan’s History of England,? the word 
Gascony has only three references in the index ; neither Aquitaine nor 
Guienne appear at all, and the map of English possessions after Bretigni 
repeats the mistake made in almost all text-books, of including the 
little Vicomté of Béarn amongst the territories which were handed over 
to the Black Prince in 1362. Tout’s Advanced History gives a good 
deal more attention to the subject, but it is only in the larger histories 
that much information is available and that some idea can be gathered 
of the important part played by our land and subjects in the south- 
west of France. 

All children read about the vast possessions brought to Henry II 
by his marriage with Eleanor of Aquitaine ; they probably learn some- 
thing of Simon de Montfort and the severity of his treatment of the 
rebellious Gascons; and without doubt they know that the Black 
Prince ruled in Aquitaine and only left to die; while the final loss of our 
territory in 1453 with the battle of Castillon is told them in all their 
books. But, as a rule, there is little to make them realise the close 
connection of England and south-western France ; the constant trade, 
the frequent intercourse of English and Gascons, the travelling which 
went on from one place to the other, the settlement of English in 
Gascony and of Gascons in England. They do not always understand 
how important was the part played by Gascony as a cause of the 
Hundred Years’ War, and how one of Edward III’s strongest motives 
for taking the title of King of France was the desire to secure supreme 
justice over his Gascon subjects, so as to prevent the cost and trouble 
caused him by their right of appeal to the French King and to demand 
trial in the Parlement of Paris. None of the text-books give them any 
idea of the government of our Gascon territory, nor show how many 
English officials gained experience there for higher posts, or went out to 
hold important places in France after serving in the King’s administra- 
tion at home. 

I wish to mention here the books that are of the greatest help towards 
an understanding of the subject, and to point out a few of the corrections 
which are needed in their statements. 


1 nee Burrows, The Family of Brocas of Beaurepaire, London, 1886, 


G. M. Trevelyan, History of England, London, 1927. 
K2 
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In the two big series of political histories more details can nat 
be found than in the smaller general histories. Of these I think that 
Professor Davis’s volume in one series,’ Professor Tout’s and Professor 
Oman’s in the other * are the most valuable. Professor Davis, in his 

Normans and Angevins, has given us an unusually full account of the 
story of King John and his losses in France ; and he shows how enough 
of Poitou was kept to make its recovery possible, which explains much 
of the later history of Henry III’sreign. He has also a clear account of 
Gascon history during this later period, and stresses the loyalty 
of the towns to English rule. ; 

Professor Tout has, however, paid more attention to the im. 
portance of the Gascon connection than any other historian. He 
shows clearly the constant trouble caused by our lands in the south. 
west, and the fact that the English barons fully appreciated the im. 
portance of Gascony, by their claim in the Ordinances of 1311 to fil] 
the offices there as well as in England.* He is the only general writer, 
so far as I know, who explains clearly the independence of Béarm! 
and makes his map accurate in this respect. This is not an unimportant 
detail, since it added greatly to the difficulty England had with the 
Vicomte (who was vassal for lands he held in Gascony), one of their 
most troublesome neighbours; and it meant a problem for the Black 
Prince when he wanted to cross the Pyrenees on his way to the ill-fated 
Spanish expedition of 1367. Professor Oman shows clearly at the open- 
ing of his book what territory was left on the accession of Richard II. 
So many books say simply Bordeaux, Bayonne and the town of Calais, 
leaving the impression that England merely retained two towns of their 
Principality. That is far from accurate, for a considerable territory 
round both Bordeaux and Bayonne remained faithful to the English, 
attached by its commercial interests; and especially the small towns 
along the Garonne and Dordogne (the filleules of Bordeaux as they came 
to be called) were bound to follow the lead of the great port through 
which their goods must pass; while Bayonne, supplying as she did 
most of the ships for the English trade, was anxious to maintain the 
old connection; the Adour again formed a bond with Dax and other 
places along its banks. The story of the final loss of the province is 
vividly told in the same volume. 

Something then can be gathered from these general histories, but 
it is sparse and scattered and tells little of the English administration 
of the country, and nothing of the nature of that country which so much 
affected its history, accounting as it does for the extent of its vineyards 
and its wine-trade, and for the independence of its nobles. Anyone 
who wishes to get fuller information must look further. My own book 
on Gascony ° is, as far as I know, the only volume in English which has 
treated the subject asa whole. There is a small French history of Gas- 
cony,® but, as it deals with the whole story of the province, there is little 
detail concerning the English rule. Continued research has not yet 
led me to wish to make any vital changes in what I have said in my 
short sketch, but I should like to take this opportunity of correcting 4 


1H. W. C. Davis, England under the Normans and Angevins (History of 
England in 6 volumes edited by C. Oman). 

2 T. F. Tout, History of England, 1216-1377; C. Oman, History of England, 
1377-1485 (Polit. History of England in 12 volumes, edited by W. Hunt and R. L. 
Poole). 

® Pp, 248. * P. 325. 

5 E. C, Lodge, Gascony under English Rule, London, 1926. 

* L. Puech, Histoire de la Gascogne, Paris, 1914. 
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few serious misprints. * There are, also, one or two points which should 
be altered, or on which I should now feel doubtful. On p. 142 it is 
certainly a mistake to speak as though a judge for the court of Gascony 
was only appointed when the Black Prince was there. A judge of 
appeal was mentioned amongst the list of officials in the Ordinance for 
re reform of the Duchy in 1323,? and all through Edward III’s reign 
we find appointments being made ® as well to similar offices in Agen,* 
apart of the Duchy which retained a good deal of independent adminis- 
tration. It is also unfortunate to mention John Chandos amongst the 
Seneschals (p. 138). He seems to have been for a short time Seneschal 
of Poitou, but never of Aquitaine or Gascony.’ And I am not sure how 
far 1 believe any longer that the Black Prince made himself unpopular 
by having English officials (p. 98), a statement which, however, rests on 
the authority of Froissart, who may have heard private grumbles. It 
is true that most of his officials were Englishmen, but the same had been 
the case to almost as great an extent under Edward ITI, it was not an 
innovation, and it is not one of the grievances of which complaint seems 
to have been made; the Prince certainly spent vast sums of money 
and gave considerable lands and dues to his Gascon followers, as 
appears by the later accounts of the Constables of Bordeaux.* The 
book is in any case short, and only gives a very sketchy picture of the 
administration, either during or before the Prince’s rule. 

Other books deal with certain periods in the history of our Gascon 
property. Mr. Marsh has written very satisfactorily on the whole for 
the time of Henry III.? Monsieur Bémont, in his excellent life of Simon 
de Montfort, has the fullest information concerning the Duchy under 
his rule, and the same authority in his introduction to volume m1 of 
the Gascon Rolls® gives the names and history of all the principal 
officials of Edward I, and shows the value of the work done by this 
king, who was really the first to establish a sound organisation in the 
province, and who not only maintained the friendship of the old towns, 
but created a number of fortified bastides bound to him by the grant of 
privileges, and doing much to increase the military strength of the 
country. 

For the reign of Edward II we have again unusually valuable in- 
formation from Professor Tout,!° who shows the important part played 
by Gascons in the reign, over and above the well-known Piers Gaveston, 
and has an excellent chapter on foreign policy in connection with the 


1 P. 61, for 1255 read 1292; p. 72, for 1307 read 1327, and for the Seneschal 
Hanstede read Haustede; p. 142, for 1373 read 1378; p. 146, Meuta should 
probably be Menta; p. 244, for Historia Majora, read Chronica Majora, and for 
1306 read 1356. 

* Rymer, Foedera 11. 505-6. 

* Gascon Rolls, 5 Edward III, m. 19: Arnold de Moeria recognised as judge 
of appeal and auditor of cases in court of Gascony. Jbid., 7 Ed. III, m. 10: Gerald 
de Podio appointed ; etc., etc. 

‘ Ibid., 11 Ed. III, m. 12: B. de Lestrai chief judge in Agen. 

* He was actually appointed, I believe, but never took up office. 

* Constantly we find in the Constable’s Accounts :—Receipts from such and 
such a territory nothing—because the Prince has given the same to someone, 
(Occasionally an Englishman but often a Gascon.) 

* F. B. Marsh, English Rule in Gascony, 1199-1259. 

® C. Bémont, Simon de Montfort, new edition translated by E. F. Jacob, 
Oxford, 1930. 

* C. Bémont, Réles Gascons. Tome 111, Paris, 1906. 

# T. F. Tout, The Place of the Reign of Edward II in English History, Manchester, 
1914. See also his Chapters in Medieval Administrative History, v1. (Index, 
under Aquitaine). 
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Duchy. Almost alone amongst writers he tells us something of the 
administration, and makes a list of the Seneschals and Constables of 
the period. For Edward III’s reign we have Longman’s two volumes 
which give considerable space to events in Gascony, almost entirely 
however, those of a warlike character; and as the author wrote solely 
from printed authorities and before Luce’s well-annotated edition of 
Froissart was published, it needs some revision. I think his statement 
(11. 68) that the English rule was not popular in Gascony is open to 
discussion. The loyalty of the towns, on the contrary, was proved again 
and again, and even the nobles preferred an absentee overlord to one 
nearer at hand; hence their criticism of anything done by the Black 
Prince. This book also stresses the view that the fowage imposed by the 
Prince was an innovation and the cause of his fall; but it was not really 
a new tax, and it was accepted by the Three Estates ; it was a pretext 
rather than a cause of the rising against him. Longman does not 
attempt to go into the question of the English administration in the 
Duchy, and his reference to a Gascon parliament (by which he seems to 
mean the Council) is a little misleading.? He also leaves his readers 
with the impression that only the towns of Bordeanx and Bayonne 
remained in English hands by 1377. 

It might be expected that the formation of the Principality of 
Aquitaine and the rule of so well-known a character as the Black 
Prince would encourage far more literature; and there are chapters on 
the subject in Dunn Pattison’s life of the Prince * and in Le Prince 
Noir by the Abbé Moisant.* But here again the total result is disap. 
pointing. Mr. Pattison has almost wholly omitted any description 
of the administration of the province and kept strictly to the more 
personal picture of his hero. He has made also a few real mistakes. 
On p. 92 he speaks as though Aquitaine and Guienne were distinct, 
whereas Guienne is the more usual French name for what we call 
Aquitaine, of which Gascony is the south-western portion.’ On 
p. 98 he has clearly confused the position of Constable bestowed ‘on 
Chandos (an honourable title making him the Prince’s military chief), 
with that of Constable of Bordeaux which was given to the head of the 
finances, a post never held by Chandos. I think the criticism of the 
Black Prince on p. 201 is a little severe. There is no doubt that his 
position in his dominion was rendered almost impossible by the inter- 
ference of his father, who constantly reversed his judicial decisions and 
made it very difficult for him to feel real responsibility. He has also not 
quite understood the position of Bordeaux at this time (p. 195). That 
it was a very powerful commune is true, but ever since Edward I had 
taken into his own hands the choice of its mayor, the chief official was 
appointed from above, and, certainly throughout Edward III’s reign 
was almost invariably an Englishman. The royal castle of the 
Ombriére also had its own Provost and its own sphere of jurisdiction, 
so that it can hardly be said that the Prince’s officers had no status 


1 W. Longman, Life and Times of Edward III, London, 1869. s 

2 As a matter of fact, however, the word parliament occurs occasionally in 
the documents, meaning any meeting. 

3 R. P. Dunn Pattison, The Black Prince, London, 1910. 

4 J. Moisant, Le Prince Noir en Aquitaine, Paris, 1894. 

5 Gascony is difficult to define. Geographically it means the country south 
of the Garonne; but the Gascon tongue was used much further north than that 
and Bordeaux was distinctly a Gascon town. The name was used officially 


in England to cover all our land in the south-west of France. See Lodge, Gascony 
under English Rule, p. 2. 
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there, although the jurisdiction of the mayor and jurats over the 
b s was very independent. A similar mistake is made by 
Armitage Smith in his life of John of Gaunt,! owing to a too trustful 
dependence on Brissaud, a French writer whom I shall discuss later. 

The Abbé Moisant’s book claims to go much more fully into the 
whole question of the Prince’s government, but it is disappointingly 
slight, though the author gives some interesting illustrations of judicial 
cases, and has a useful chapter on finance. He has, however, again 
confused the office of Constable given to Chandos (p. 93) with that of 
Constable of Bordeaux, which was held by quite different people.? 
I think far the best account in French of all this period is to be found in 
Monsieur Delachenal’s great work on Charles V.2 He has written most 
fully and impartially and is excellent on the whole history of the revolt 
against the Prince’s rule. 

We are still, however, left with very little detailed information as to 
the administration of the province, and for the most part what little 
we have has been gathered from the work of Monsieur Brissaud to which 
Ihave alluded above.‘ As this is the source of many subsequent mis- 
takes it may be worth while to make a few criticisms of the book even 
if it is not generally well known. 

Brissaud has collected his material from printed sources or from the 
municipal archives of Bordeaux (now in print), and a comparison of his 
statements with the Gascon Rolls and other documents shows that some 
of his conclusions are incorrect. For example, on p. 14, he seems to 
imply that it was usual for the Constable of Bordeaux to be also put in 
command of the fleet, and that such an appointment was bound to be 
an absurdity. As a matter of fact, during the reign of Edward III 
when war was constant, only once was an appointment of this nature 
made, and Nicholas Usus Maris (or Usodimare), who held the double 
office of Constable and Vice-Admiral, was a very unusual official. 
Unlike the English clerks who were in almost every instance given this 
financial post, Nicholas was a Genoese merchant seaman, possibly even 
better fitted to command the fleet than to supervise finance, which 
was ably controlled by his brother Antony, who was later made keeper 
of the Exchanges in London.’ The appointment of Nicholas as Con- 
stable must evidently have been considered unusual at the time, for a 
body of important nobles pledged themselves for him before the King, 
promising that he would serve the King faithfully and render accounts 
to the Exchequer just as other Constables had done.® 






































1 Sydney Armitage Smith, John of Gaunt, Westminster, 1904, p. 366. Ed- 
ward I took over the appointment in 1261. The city regained the right from 
1279 till 1289; but not after that date. See Gascon Rolls, passim; and Bémont, 
Institutions Municipales de Bordeaux, Paris, 1916, p. 79. 

* Just before the Prince went out to Gascony the then Constable of Bordeaux, 
William de Farlee, died, and the King put the work into the hands of the Con- 
troller, Bernard Brocas, who never actually had the title of Constable. The 
Prince had three Constables: John de Harwell, afterwards changed to the office 
of Chancellor; John de Stretely, who had already held the office; and Alexander 
Dalby, who died in 1368, after which time I have found no Constable named, 
but only treasurers, and when in 1372 Robert de Wykford was appointed, the rolls 
and papers were handed over to him by the treasurer, John Ludham. (Gascon 
Rolls and Constables’ Accounts, passim.) 

3 R, Delachénal, Histoire de Charles V, Paris, 1909-1931. 

‘ D. Brissaud, Les Anglais en Guyenne, Paris, 1875. 

5 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1st May 1345. 

® Gascon Rolls, 8 Ed. III, m. 3. 

Possibly some of the anxiety in regard to the appointment of Nicholas was 
due to the unfortunate experience of Edward II’s reign, when another Italian, 
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On p. 48 the paragraph concerning Gascon appeals is a little 
misleading. It would appear from this that till the Treaty of Bretignj 
all petitions for reversal of judgment still went to the parlement of 
Paris. As a matter of fact, Edward, in declaring himself King of 
France (25 January 1340), did so largely in order to prevent this appli. 
cation for justice to his adversary, and from that date appeals were 
often sent to the King of England and his Council. When the Black 
Prince was made ruler of Aquitaine, he had theoretically supreme power 
of justice, but his father was obviously unwilling to give up any of 
his own authority. He stated that in any case he was not abandoni 
his own power but merely suspending it,? and despite this suspension 
he continued to receive appeals even against the decisions of his son, 
and was quite ready to reverse his sentences and interfere with his 
authority.’ It is true that in 1366 a Cour des grands jours held by 
the Prince was given the right of hearing appeals,‘ and that at last 
after much negotiation on the subject a Curia Superioritatis was created 
in 1370.5 But even after the formation of this court, appeals still did 
go up to the King of England on occasion, although as a rule he put the 
final decision of such appeals in the hands either of his Gascon court or 
of arbitrators.® 

There are several other errors in his account of judicial matters, but 
perhaps the most serious mistake occurs on p. 132, when he conjec- 
tures, from very insufficient evidence, that the city of Bordeaux had in 
the fourteenth century recovered the right of electing its own mayor, 
and that this explains the apparent harmony existing between the town 
and its chief official. As we have already seen, the King made a special 
point of retaining in his own hands the appointment of the Mayor of 
Bordeaux, and it was for his own benefit, and not that of the town, 





































































































Amerigo dei Frescobaldi, who never visited the country at all, had held the post. 
Tout, Place of Edward II, p. 216. 

1 A few examples may be given :— 

Gascon Rolls, 15 Ed. III, m. 36. Seneschal of Gascony and Judge of Appeal 
to appear before the King or Council in London to answer an appeal made to 
Edward as King of France: IJbid., 17 Ed. III, m. 10. Pelegrin of Blanquefort 
—e to Edward as King of France against Audeo de Gadean : Ibid., 23 Ed. 
III, m. 4. The Lord of St. Pol appealed against the sentence of Cok, the late 
Seneschal: Jbid., 29 Ed. III, m. 8. Gaillard de St. Pol again appealed to 
Edward as King of France : Ibid., 31 Ed. III, m. 8. Complaint made to the — 
that too many serjeants had been created : Ibid., 33 Ed. III. Appeal to Edwai 
as King of France from the men and women of Blanquefort; etc., etc. 

2 Ibid., 39 Ed. III, m. 9. 

® Ibid., 39 Ed. III, m. 11. Complaint made by the brothers Montlaryn and 
carried to Parliament at Westminster concerning land which they said had been 
taken from them by the Prince’s officials: Jbid.,m. 9. Appeal to the King as 
sovereign lord of Aquitaine against a pronouncement of the Court of Gascony : 
Ibid., m, 4, Complaint from the moneyers of Bordeaux that the Prince’s officers 
had made them pay customs wrongfully : Ibid., 40 Ed. III, m. 15. Appeal to 
the King from Margaret of Meunsic against judgment given in the Prince’s court: 
Ibid., m, 6. Petition of Dame de Surgeretz against the Prince: Ibid., m. 2. 
Fresh complaints from the Montlaryns because of the delay in the Prince’s 
court: Ibid,, 41 Ed, III, m. 6. Complaints of the lord of Caupene and others 
against Berard d’Albret went up to the King although men of the Prince’s Great 
Council said it belonged to the Prince's jurisdiction. 

* Livre des Bouillons, Archives Municipales de Bordeaux, 1, Paris, 1867, 
No. 27. 

5 Gascon Rolls, 42 Ed. III, m. 5. 

® Ibid., 43 Ed, III, m.3. Appeal to the King from the lady of Montpezat and 
others; the Chancellor and judges of appeal to decide case: Ibid., m. 2. Appeal 
from Prior and Chapter of St, Jean—the Prince’s Chancellor (head of Curia 
Superioritatis) to hear case; etc., etc, 
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that the Seneschal was forbidden to interfere in any way with this 
1 

6 English mayors were generally important knights, and had 
often served for some time in other capacities in Gascony, so that they 
were not ignorant of conditions; they held their post as a rule for 
several years, and were occasionally reappointed after an interval. 
They seem generally to have chosen Gascons as their sub-mayors, and 
there is no trace of obvious friction on account of nationality. As a 
matter of fact it was much safer to have a stranger at the head of the 
town than a member of one of its own leading families as in the past ; 
such a practice led inevitably to jealousy and quarrels, and even the 
townsmen themselves may have preferred the later system. 

Anyone wishing to study the history of Gascony more thoroughly 
should obtain Monsieur Bémont’s little book La Guyenne sous la 
domination Anglaise,? and make use of its full bibliography. For 
maps to illustrate the English possessions, Monsieur Longnon’s Atlas 
Historique is the most useful and exact. 

To sum up the results of this short examination of the best-known 
books. Some historical facts are certain. We can be clear as to the 
territory brought to Henry II by his marriage with Eleanor of 
Aquitaine, of the losses in John’s reign and the partial restoration of 
these lands by the Treaty of Paris (1259) in that of his son, followed 
by the Treaty of Amiens made by Edward I in 1279. From the reign 
of Edward I we find that Gascony (using that word in the sense of any 
territory held by the English in the south-west) had become practically 
a national rather than a personal possession, very important to retain, 
and especially valuable on account of the wine-trade. From Edward I’s 
reign too, we find a far more organised form of government in the 
Duchy, and the beginnings of the attempt to centralise justice and 
administration. Despite the French King’s confiscation of our pro- 
perty towards the end of Edward I’s reign and resulting war and 
trouble, there were still important lands held in the south-west by 
Edward II, and in 1323 an important ordinance laid down the rules 
for the number and payment of the chief officials. The government 
was in the hands of a Seneschal, the head both of war and administra- 
tion, although from time to time he was subordinated to a special 
Lieutenant of the King sent out with almost royal powers in times of 
emergency ; as a rule, however, rather a warrior than an administrator. 
Next in power to the Seneschal and also appointed by the King, we find 
a Constable of Bordeaux at the head of the financial administration ; 
assisted by a Controller and a number of receivers and clerks, but him- 
self responsible for accounting to the English Exchequer for all the 
receipts and expenditure of the Duchy. The Mayor of Bordeaux, from 


1 The following mayors, all with one exception English, were appointed by 
Edward III. Gascon Rolls, 7 Ed. III, m. 7. John St. Philibert “‘ the English- 
man,” 1329-1333: Ibid., 7 Ed. III, m. 7 Gme. Sans de Pomiers appointed in 
an emergency by the Seneschal and Constable was confirmed later in his office by 

King: Ibid., 8 Ed. III, m.2. John de Insula or de Lisle, 1335-1344: Ibid., 
16 Ed. III, m. 12. Reginald de Biskele, 1344-1345: Jbid., 17 Ed. III, m. 6. 
William Stury, 1345-1347: Jbid., 21 Ed. III, m. 41. Reginald de Biskele, 
1347-1354 : Ibid., 28 Ed. III, m. 16. Thomas Ros of Dowesby in Lines., 1354— 
1359: Ibid., 33 Ed. III,m.8. Arnold Savage, 1359-1367 : Richard de Walkefare, 
1367-1373 : Gascon Rolls, 45 Ed. III, m. 8. Robert de Ros, 1373-1375. JIbid., 
m. 7. John de Molton, 1375. These names show how important the post was, 
and how the King wished to keep it under his own control. Most of these were 
well-known and distinguished men. 

* Helps for Students of History. 8.P.C.K., London, 1920. 
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1261, except for a short interval appointed also by the King, wag 
extremely strong as the head of the important municipality, and often 
was entrusted with other business of political moment even outside the 
city. Besides these three main officials there was a Chancellor, 
responsible presumably for the secretarial work of the State, and 
as time went on helping in judicial matters; a judge of appeal for the 
Court of Gascony, besides various other judges for small cases and for 
other localities; there were sub-Seneschals over the different divi. 
sions of the country, varying in number according to the extent of 
English territory, and there were a large number of Prévéts and baillis 
over smaller districts. The Seneschal was expected to consult the 
Council of Gascony on various matters, and this Council was a body 
becoming more and more official in character, since definite people— 
often those learned in the law—were appointed to it and paid fixed 
salaries, in addition to a few of the greater clergy and magnates who 
might be summoned. In Bordeaux there was an Exchequer, into which 
money was paid and from which it was given out for local purposes; 
but this Exchequer had no final authority, since everything had to be 
reported to Westminster. For justice—sometimes done in the Council 
—there had been originally courts almost of a feudal character, held as 
a rule in Bordeaux, Bazas, Dax, and St. Sever; but by Edward III’s 
reign at least the royal policy had led to the establishment of a principal 
court at Bordeaux presided over by the Seneschal, though occasionally 
assizes are said to be held in other places. All these royal courts had 
to observe very strictly the customs of the country. As long as the 
English King held his lands as a vassal of the French Crown, there was 
no court of final appeal in Gascony, but complaints were sent up to 
Paris and tried in the Parlement; a very expensive affair for the 
English King, as he had to send proctors and representatives, or keep 
officials constantly in Paris to Jook after his interests. The assumption 
by Edward III of the title of King of France enabled him to demand 
that all appeals should go to himself and his Council, or to Parliament, 
where triers of Gascons were appointed ; and this of course was equally 
the case when the Principality of Aquitaine was to be held in full sove- 
reignty. Even the sending of the Black Prince in 1363 did not prevent 
the continuation of appeals to England, although in 1366 the Prince was 
given power of settling cases finally in his Cour des Grands Jours. 
It was not, however, till 1370 that a final court of appeal was perma- 
nently set up, known as the Curia Superioritatis, and containing a con- 
siderable number of Gascons. This court continued until the final 
loss of Gascony in 1453, but even after its establishment the Kings 
might hear appeals against its decisions, or receive cases not sent before 
it. A very frequent method of doing justice was for the King to 
appoint or send out arbiters, with definite authority to settle any 
—_ difficulty. From the fourteenth century occasional meetings of 
the Estates were held, including nobles, clergy, and representatives 
of the chief towns; such was the body which considered the question 
of the levy of fowage for the Black Prince, but there was no fixed rule 
for their assembly. 

The government under the Black Prince is still something of a 
mystery, as it is very difficult to find sufficient information upon it. 
Apparently little change was made in the actual working of the 

ministration. The Prince still had under him a Seneschal, a Constable 
of Bordeaux and a Chancellor, as well as a Treasurer, and various 
smaller officials as before. He also appointed a Constable and Marshal, 
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corresponding to similar dignitaries in England. Sir John Chandos 
was his Constable, and a loyal Poitevin noble—Guichard d’Angle— 
his Marshal. The sub-Seneschals were increased in number owing to 
increased territory, and in most cases were quite prominent knights. 
The Seneschalship of Poitou was an especially important office. 

At the end of Edward ITI’s reign, of the vast lands handed over in 
consequence of the Treaty of Bretigni, there remained only the loyal 
towns attached to Bordeaux, and the country round Bayonne, including 
the little Pays de Soule; but from that time till the final conquest by 
the French in 1453 the amount of territory under English rule slightly 
increased, and the slip of the coast between Bordeaux and Bayonne was 
more or less part of our dominion. The interest of the end of the 
story lies in the courageous effort made by Bordeaux to “ remain 
English.” Almost unaided the Archbishop and the townsmen held 
out against the French. When forced to submit in 1451 the city was 
still anxious to return to the old allegiance, and it was the appeal sent 
from it which led to the sending out of the old warrior Talbot, whose 
defeat and death at Castillon completed the destruction of English 
hopes. 

"Dering this long period, until towards the end when troubles at 
home were acute, the possession of Gascony and the problems connected 
with it, were always in the minds of English kings and statesmen. 
From the time of Henry IT onwards, the policy of the kings had been to 
favour the towns and keep them faithful by grants of privilege. Any 
new Seneschal or even King’s Lieutenant on reaching Bordeaux had to 
take an oath to observe and protect their customs, before the townsmen 
made oath of obedience to them. Nevertheless, the Gascon towns were 
not among the most independent of French Communes as some of the 
books imply. The constitution of Rouen, which to some extent was 
copied in the south-west, always maintained royal control and the 
choice of the Mayor by the King or his representative from a list of 
three. Bordeaux for a time (probably from 1206, definitely from 1224 
till 1261) elected her own mayor, but the right was lost very early, and 
Bayonne in this followed the example of Rouen. In the fifteenth 
century, however, when most towns were declining in power, Bordeaux 
increased her independence (largely owing to lack of support from 
England), and acted very much like a true republic, raising her own 
army and making her own terms with her foes. It was trade interests, 
however, which kept the towns so loyal. The wine-trade of Bordeaux 
and the ship-building of Bayonne flourished under English rule, and the 
intercourse between England and Gascony was constant. Gascon 
soldiers fought in Scotch and Irish wars, and Gascon traders not only 
visited the country, but sometimes came there to live. Gascony 
was a training ground for English officials, or sometimes—as Ireland 
was-—a convenient place to which to send a strong man who might be 
dangerous at home. A few English families settled in the country. 
In Bordeaux houses were rented by Englishmen, and occasionally 
estates were given tothem. On the whole, however, it seems as though 
the English more often stayed for a time only, and ended their days in 
theirown country. Professor Montagu Burrows has compared Gascony 
and its government with that of India; and certainly throughout 
the Middle Ages our French lands offered something similar in their 
problems and their management. E. C. Lover. 
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The Making of Geography. By R. E. Dickrnson and O. J. R, 
HowartH. 1933. vi-+ 264 pp. Milford. 8s. 6d. 


Tus book is a pleasantly written history of the development of 
geographical thought and knowledge considered, in the authors’ 
words, “‘ under three familiar headings: data as to the inhabited 
world, beliefs as to the figure of the earth and its place in the universe, 
and measurement.”’ With certain qualifications it may be said that 
the general reader will find in it an interesting introduction to an 
important branch of study. The present reviewer is not a geographer 
but an historical student who has often been faced with questions on 
the history of geography. Since the readers of this journal are them- 
selves primarily historical students it seems useful to state some of the 
most obvious of the questions referred to, and to consider how far the 
book provides answers to them. This is therefore not a general review 
of the book, but a note on points of interest to a special class of readers. 

(1) When (if ever) did Europeans in general believe that the earth 
was flat, and when did the conception of the spherical earth secure 
general acceptance? This question is fully dealt with, a conspectus 
being given of the teaching of the classical, early medieval, and late 
medieval geographers. From this it is made clear that the flat earth 
was never a universal belief even in the Dark Age, and that most 
medieval thinkers accepted the sphere. It seems, however, that the 
two authors have not pulled together in this matter, for on p. 77 there 
is a statement to the effect that Fra Mauro in 1459 believed the earth 
to be a flat disc. The Fra Mauro Map is indeed a flat disc, but none the 
less it represents a hemisphere, as do the twin flat discs which are a 
common object in our school atlases. 

(2) Why was the effect upon action of Marco Polo’s description of 
Eastern Asia so long delayed? At the end of the thirteenth century the 
Venetian produced his account of China, Japan and the Archipelago. 
At the end of the fifteenth century this information became the gospel 
of European explorers. But why the long interval in which inferior 
books, such as Mandeville’s, appear to have had a much greater cur- 
rency ? There is some allusion to this question on p. 69, but it would 
seem to demand fuller treatment. 

(3) When was North America first recognised to be a continent 
distinct from Asia? Columbus believed his Indies to be the fringe of 
Asia, and compelled his officers to take oath that Cuba was a projection 
of the Asiatic continent. John Cabot returned in 1497 claiming to 
have landed on the mainland of Cathay. When did men first realise 
the truth? To fix the date is not easy, but it is vital to the inter- 
pretation of the contemporary accounts of the voyages of the early 
sixteenth century, and it is not necessary to assume that the English, 
Portuguese and Spaniards recognised a new continent simultaneously. 
The question is scarcely mentioned. North American discoveries are 
recorded but not the discovery of North America as such, unless we 
are to infer that it is first asserted in Waldseemiiller’s work of 1507. 
It is a matter of which we might expect more definite treatment in a 
history of Geography. 
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(4) When did the learned world abandon the Ptolemaic explanation 
of the universe and adopt the Copernican? Evidently not in the life- 
time of Copernicus, who was a contemporary of Henry VIII. In 
the next half-century some of our Elizabethans write as if they had 
never even heard of his doctrine. In yet another hundred years we 
find it fully accepted by the age of Newton. When did the great 
change-over take place ? Was there a period of controversy, and who 
were its protagonists ? So far as the reviewer can discover, the present 
work ignores the topic, so important in the history of civilised thought. 
Yet it is within the terms of reference, as stated on p.2. An impression 
is current that Galileo got into trouble over this question, but the only 
reference to Galileo is as the inventor of the telescope and discoverer 
of the satellites of Jupiter. 

Many other questions, such as those concerning the measurement 
of latitude and longitude, conceptions of Terra Australis, theories on 
the planetary wind system, and on the shaping of the surface of the 
earth are dealt with as adequately as possible in the moderate compass 
of the volume ; and, in spite of the deficiencies noted above, the non- 
geographical reader will find himself provided with a useful outline 
of the history of the science. J. A. WILLIAMSON. 


The Growth of Political Thought in the West. By C.H.MclIitwary. 1932. 
vii+ 417 pp. Macmillan. 16s. 

ProrEessoR McIiwatn has laid students of history and politics 
under a deep obligation by more than one work, and not least by his 
work on The High Court of Parliament. In the present volume 
which is learned alike in Greek philosophy, Roman law, and the history 
of medieval thought—he increases the depth of their obligation. 
The volume falls into some five main chapters. Two, of about 80 
pages, deal with Plato and Aristotle. One, of nearly 50 pages, deals 
with Rome. Two others, which form the great bulk of the volume, 
deal with the Middle Ages. The treatment of the later Middle Ages 
(which extends, on Professor MclIlwain’s scheme, from the Libelli de 
lite imperatorum et pontificum to Fortescue’s De Laudibus and his 
Governance of England) is particularly full; and indeed it fills nearly 
half of the book (pp. 201-394). It is here that the student will find 
the core of the volume. 

Professor McIlwain’s scholarship is large and massive. He knows 
the medieval law-books, Lombard, French, German, and English ; 
and he cites, in his full foot-notes, all the best modern literature 
about them. He knows the T'ractatus Eboracenses and the writings 
of St. Thomas : he knows Aegidius Colonna and Augustinus Triumphus ; 
and here again he is versed in all that has been written in modern 
times on the social and political theories of the medieval Church. 
He is the most learned of guides, but perhaps not the clearest. He 
has not planned his book on a definite scale, according to definite 
proportions. He is a scholar who brings home a rich harvest; but 
he has reaped some fields more thoroughly than others, and he has not 
stacked his harvest with any great system. ‘There is no table of con- 
tents (except half a page of chapter headings); and one of the chapters 
runs unbroken for some 160 pages. The scholar who wishes to use the 
book must analyse and digest for himself the amplitude of the material 
with which he is provided. If he faces that labour, he will have 
his reward—particularly in that field of legal theory in which Professor 
Mcllwain has laboured so long and so fruitfully. He will learn what the 
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French and English lawyers thought about monarchy : he will learn the 
legal implications of the Statute of York : he will learn to understand 
better the ideas of both Bracton and Bodin—for though Bodin wrote 
at the end of the sixteenth century, he built on medieval foundations 
which bring his De Republica within the scope of this volume. Buy 
the field of legal theory is far from being the only field which Professor 
Mcllwain has reaped. The student of Marsilio will find a sch 
account of the Defensor Pacis (pp. 297-313): the student of the 
Investiture Contest will find a full statement of the various theories 
which it provoked (pp. 201 ff.). Sometimes the writer, with his 
cautious temper, leaves the reader in doubt about his own inte 
tation : for example, the concluding chapter (pp. 364-394), which deals 
mainly with the medieval conception of the “ absolute ” power of the 
prince, is not altogether clear. (Can the king be at once “ without a 
superior, associate, or companion ”’ (p. 373), and yet be tied “‘ by the 
requirement,” which we find in England (p. 366), “‘ that all ‘ statutes’ 
must be made by the king with the co-operation of the Lords and 
the Commons’’?) The fact remains that the student who would 
think himself back into the Middle Ages, and learn to walk safely in 
“a medieval haze,”’ will be well advised to take counsel’s opinion from 
Professor Mcllwain. It is a stimulating saying, on the last page of 
the last chapter, that the maxim which “ best comprises the living 
political conceptions of the later Middle Ages” is that of Seneca 
(quoted by Hotoman), Ad reges enim potestas omnium pertinet: ad 
singulos, proprietas. It would be profoundly interesting to read an 
essay by Locke on this maxim. 

On the whole, Professor McIlwain’s book is a scholar’s book for 
scholars, and especially for scholars who wish to discover the legal 
foundations of political thought. (What would political thought 
be if it had not law for its hard inner kernel?) There are few (if indeed 
there are any) who know as much as he knows about the political 
ideas implicit in law-books from Gaius to Loyseau—and later still. 
May he ve strength to pursue his researches, and to elucidate the 


writers of the seventeenth century (Cowell and Filmer, Loyseau and 
Jurieu, and all the others), as he has sought to elucidate the writers 
of the long period from Plato to Nicolas of Cusa. 


ERnNeESsT BARKER. 


A History of Delos. By W. A. Larwiaw. 1933. 8 illustrations. 
308 pp. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 18s. 


Tue history of Delos is involved in the history of the Augean from 
the eighth to the first centuries B.c., and it is almost impossible to 
separate the local history of the island from that history. 

This is the difficulty with which Mr. Laidlaw is constantly con- 
fronted. Again and again he is forced to give brief, hurried and, some- 
times, not very happy summaries of the main course of Greek history 
before he can deal with the local antiquities which reflect that history. 
One sympathises but at the same time one often feels that the real 
history of Delos is throttled in the summary. 

In so far as the book is a brief compendium of the historical con- 
clusions drawn from the work of the French School at Athens on the 
island of Delos, it is valuable and useful. On the other hand, both the 
Greek historian and the Greek archwologist will probably find it 4 
disappointing work. A chapter on ‘‘ Legend and Tradition ” us 
the place of the history and archeology of the eighth, seventh and early 
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sixth centuries. The archeology is banished to an appendix which is 
little more than a bibliography, and incomplete at that (see pp. 290-91, 
Vases: no mention of the work of Payne or Buschor on Cycladic 
fabrics of the seventh century). The history is almost wilfully im- 
pedded in a morass of mythology and mythological speculation : 
there is no attempt to combine the historical with the archeological 
material and thus produce a solid basis, however meagre, for the 
history of the period. One gets the impression that the author does 
not want to use the Homeric Hymn as an historical document and is 
repared to treat all Greek history earlier than the fifth century as 
semi-mythological. In the second half of the sixth century Polycrates 
gets a paragraph, Peisistratus a couple of pages. Contrast the Datis 
episode, which also gets two pages. As for the history of the Delian 
Confederacy in the fifth ceritury, admittedly limited to “ those aspects 
which concern the history of Delos,”’ it is little better than a text-book 
summary, which suddenly degenerates into a purely antiquarian dis- 
cussion of the palm tree of Nicias and the great statue of the Naxians, 
and as suddenly revives. 

The fourth century fares better: the Hellenistic period best; but 
even here one feels that the author is hurrying on impatiently to a 
period which specially interests him, and which he never seems to 
reach. A. A. BLAKEWAY. 


Trade and Politics in Ancient Greece. By J. HASEBROEK, translated 
by L. M. Fraser and D. C. Macerrcor. 1933. xi-+ 187 pp. 
G. Bell. 7s. 6d. 


Professor HaSEBROEK set out, he tells us in his preface, “‘ to define 
the relation of the classical Greek state to commerce in all its forms and 
to describe its commercial policy,” and in the course of his investigation 
he was led to adopt the view that the importance of commerce and 
industry in the pre- Hellenistic Greek state has been grossly exaggerated 
and that “at no time in the history of Greek independence did the 
state concern itself with the protection or development of citizen 
industry by a policy of capturing and maintaining markets at home or 
abroad.” He begins by examining the position of the Greek merchant, 
showing in what a very small way he usually carried on his business 
and insisting that the bulk of all trade, in Athens and elsewhere, was 
in the hands of metics. The citizen often financed the merchant, 
expecting a handsome rate of interest on his loans, but he was not a 
trader if he could help it ; his own living came mainly from the land and 
from his services to the state. Commerce and industry of the archaic 
period and of the fifth and fourth centuries are discussed in detail, 
with a warning against the use of evidence from the second period as a 
basis for generalisation about the first. Professor Hasebroek shows 
how fallacious are many current assumptions as to the extent of early 
Greek trade, and points out that the industry of the whole classical 
period was that of the small workshop and not of the factory. His 
polemic is chiefly directed against the work of certain German his- 
torians, in particular Meyer and Busolt ; it is perhaps open to question 
whether their extreme views have been so generally adopted as he 
suggests. Again, while he is right to reject the picture of commercial 
aristocrats and merchant princes flourishing in all the great cities of 
the seventh and sixth centuries, importing large quantities of raw 
materials to be worked up into manufactured goods at their own 
factories, he sometimes goes too far in the opposite direction, and it 
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may be doubted, for instance, whether the manufactures of Corinth 
and Miletus counted for as little as he believes. It is not i 
to find leading examples of commercial states, Augina (p. 52), Corinth 
(pp. 37, 56, 59) and Megara (p. 37), cited as exceptions. His treatment 
of literary and epigraphical sources is illuminating, but the archao. 
logical evidence needs more detailed discussion. There are too many 
well-known types of pottery, for example, whose place of manufacture, 
type of clay and area of distribution are known, for the importance of 
the pottery industry and its export trade to be so lightly dismissed, 
Something might also have been said of the discoveries in Scythian 
burial mounds, which indicate in some degree how the Pontic corn was 
paid for. -The fact nevertheless remains that the main bulk of goods 
exported from Greek states were natural products, like Athenian oil or 
Chian wine, and manufactured goods were not exported in sufficicat 
quantities to justify us in speaking of “‘ great industrial cities.” 

Coming to the political aspects of the question, Professor Hasebroek 
dwells on the Greek ideal of self-sufficiency, and stresses the connection 
of colonising activity with land hunger rather than with commercial 
motives. It may be questioned whether rapacious imperialism and 
toleration of piracy were as general as he implies. He shows that 
what concerned the state was the supply of necessaries, such as grain, 
and timber for shipbuilding, illustrating this from a number of treaties, 
including the agreement of Athens with Paerisades of Bosphorus. 
The development of Greek banking is noted, and the rudimentary 
state of Greek commercial law, with the favour shown to the financier 
who made bottomry loans, for he was generally a citizen. Trade was, 
however, a source of profit to the state and hence of income to its 
citizens, through the tolls and dues levied at the port and the markets ; 
this is made specially clear in the pseudo-Xenophontic De Vectigalibus, 
from which Professor Hasebroek draws many apposite examples. 
Trade was consequently left as free as possible, so that it might bring 
in the maximum revenue; the attitude of the Greek city is thus far 
removed from that common in the modern world where growing 
tariff walls are becoming the normal evidence of the state’s interest in 
trade. 

The translation reads excellently. On p. 108, note 2, Mr. Gwynn’s 
name has been misprinted. OLWEN Brogan. 


The Rise of the Celts. By Henri Huser (edited by R. Lantime, 
M. Mauss and J. Marx; translated by M. R. Dosre). 1934. 
xxv + 335 pp. Kegan Paul. 16s. 


Tue Celts were not a race but a group of peoples or of societies who 
spoke closely related dialects and presumably possessed common 
traditions in material culture, religion and art. To-day Celtic languages 
survive only on the extreme fringe of Western Europe, but the classical 
authors and place-names agree in attesting that they were once spoken 
from Ireland and Spain to Asia Minor. Celtic traditions still underlie 
many of the institutions of Western Europe, and at the dawn of its 
history Celtic-speaking peoples were the dominant power. The his- 
torical process which spread Celtic dialects over such a vast territory 
and the original cradle of their speakers can only be rediscovered by & 
combination of archzological and linguistic research. M. Hubert was 
a master of both disciplines, and his book is the first modern work to 
treat both sides of the problem authoritatively. : 
The peripheral regions, where alone Celtic speech now survives, 
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were not Celtic from the start. Even in Gaul the oldest place-names 
are pre-Celtic. In south-west Germany, on the other hand, the Celtic 
names are perhaps the oldest that can be distinguished. It would 
therefore be in this region that the kindred dialects which came to be 
known as Celtic were first differentiated—a conclusion fortified by 
reference to the relations between Celtic and Italic and Celtic and 
Teutonic. 
On the archeological side it is agreed that the La Téne civilisation 
which began to expand during the fifth century B.c. was created and 

read by Celts. But there must have been Celtic expansions before 
that. Only Brythonic dialects can be attributed to the bearers of the 
La Téne culture, but Hubert in common with most British authorities 
insists on the importance and high antiquity of the division into 
Goidelic and Brythonic tongues; the Goidels must have split off long 
before the rise of La Téne. 

Now Goidelic dialects only survive in Ireland and her colonies; 
elsewhere Brythonic had replaced Goidelic probably even by 
Roman times and the old Goidelic names had been translated. 
The identification of the Goidels in the archzological record must 
depend primarily on the British material. The author accordingly 
devotes a long chapter to the Irish traditions and their correlation wit 
the archeology of Great Britain, and his whole view is dominated by 
the conclusions there reached. Besides the Belge and the Britons, 
who are easily recognisable, M. Hubert admits two earlier migrations of 
Celts to Britain. The mysterious Picts would be Brythons, identical 
with the Irish Cruithni and the Prettanoi who gave their name to these 
Islands; archzeologically they would be marked by the slashing swords 
and other innovations which characterise the metal work of the Late 
Bronze Age; Hubert emphasises the German parallels to these. The 
only earlier intruders connected by the archeological evidence with 
the Rhineland were the round-barrow men or Beaker-folk, who arrived 
at the beginning of the Bronze Age. These Hubert accordingly identi- 
o = the Goidels—though they are practically unrepresented in 

The correlation of linguistic and archeological data is always 
debatable (Why have the Brythonic La Téne Celts left so much less 
trace linguistically in Ireland than in Scotland, where they are less 
conspicuous archologically ?), and M. Hubert had to choose between 
conflicting views. Most British archzologists, for instance, incline to 
connect the sword-bearers of the Late Bronze Age with the Goidels, 
while some doubt whether the evidence requires more than the advent 
of new bands of itinerant smiths who might have reorganised the metal 
industry but could hardly have changed the language of Britain. 
Prolonged illness and premature death prevented the gifted author 
from taking account of recent archeological discoveries in Britain 
which have a direct bearing on this question. On the vexed question 
of Picts, one out of four authoritatively supported views has been 
adopted. Hardly any Celtic scholars will accept Fir Bolg or Blato- 
bulgiwm as evidence for Belgx in Ireland or Scotland. Great Britain 
is throughout treated as a flat unit across which invaders passed on the 
way to Ireland, whereas her geographical personality affected her pre- 
history as obviously as her history. None the less, we have here a 
coherent picture, intelligibly and enticingly presented and fortified with 
& bibliography comprising 555 books and periodicals, with 43 text 
figures—mostly old friends—and 12 flat maps. V. G. CHmLpE. 
No. 74.—vob, XIx. L 
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History of the Church of Ireland from the earliest times to the present day 
Edited by WaLTER ALISON Puitiips. Vol.1. The Celtic Church, 
1933. xii+ 437 pp. Milford. 31s. 6d. (3 vols.). 


Tus work originated in a resolution passed by the General Synod 
of the Church of Ireland in May 1929, urging the publication of , 
“Standard History of the Church of Ireland up to Disestablishment 
with special reference to the origins and the continuity of Faith and 
Order in the Church of Ireland” (p. v). The scope of the present 
work was subsequently extended to embrace the history of the Church 
since disestablishment. The Synod impressed upon the authors the 
necessity of pursuing their researches “in a strictly scientific spirit,” 
and of being most careful to avoid incurring the reproach of suppressio 
veri or of suggestio falsi. 

Three authors have collaborated in the first volume devoted to the 
Celtic Church : Professor J. E. L. Oulton, who has written chapter i, 
The Church of Gaul, ‘‘ which was the nursing mother of British and 
Irish Christianity, and the spiritual home of St. Patrick” (p. 1); 
Professor Newport J. D. White, author of chapter iv, The Teaching of 
St. Patrick, and the Rev. J. L. Gough Meissner, on whom devolves the 
principal part of the work, that is to say, five chapters out of seven, 
and, in addition, twelve of the thirteen appendices. 

The book is an earnest and straightforward piece of work, and the 
authors, generally, have been careful to go back to the original sources. 
Not always, however. Mr. Meissner, for example, is wrong in placing 
reliance on the assertions of Alfred Plummer and Baring-Gould con- 
cerning the relations of St. Boniface with the Irish Missionaries in 
Germany. That difficulties had arisen between him and them, no 
one would dream of denying; but that the latter had refused to recog- 
nise the jurisdiction of the Pope (p. 304), there is no documentary 
evidence to justify any such statement. 

The same author gives, besides, a very incomplete account of the 
Irish on the Continent, and especially of their monastic foundations, 
in chapter vi, The Mission Work and Expansion of Celtic Christianity, 
although it is very long (pp. 222-346). He might have exercised a 
stricter economy of phrase. Nevertheless, one finds in it original views, 
fresh perspectives, and there are many remarks worthy of serious con- 
sideration, in the passages which treat of the Irish expansion in Britain 
before as well as after the famous conference of Whitby (664). 

In a work published in 1929, The Celtic Church in England after the 
Synod of Whitby, Mr. Meissner had several opportunities of speaking 
about those monasteries of monks and nuns, built in close proximity 
and placed under one head; without the inmates of these monasteries 
being permitted to have intercourse with each other. To these foun- 
dations, of which the technical term is double monasteries, Mr. Meissner 
gave the quite misleading name of mixed monasteries. His error has 
been pointed out to him (see Revue d’histoire ecclésiastique, xxv, 1929, 
p. 796); but he has paid no attention to the observation, and, here 
again, he employs afresh this manner of speech, which, it appears 
to me, implies a suggestio falsi. The perusal of the standard work on 
this subject by 8. Hilpisch, Die Doppelkléster : Entstehung wnd Organisa- 
tion (1928), would have enlightened him on this particular point, but, 
with very few exceptions, all the books published in foreign countries, 
which the authors of this volume could with great advantage have 

consulted, are apparently unknown to them. 
The proper names are generally written correctly, except a few errors 




































































































































































which we have noticed here and there. 


ought to be Annegray (p. 288) ; Pontivy should be Ponthieu (p. 297). 
Correctly printed in the text, the name of Stubbs’ collaborator is several 
times printed Haddon in the notes (pp. 180, 308, 323). 
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For example, Anagrates 


L. GouGaup. 


History of Germany : People and State through a thousand years. By 
Hermann Prnnow. Translated by Maset R. Bratisrorp. 
1933. viii + 473 pp. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

TuE original of this book was published in Berlin in 1929; its 
English translation appeared in April 1933, very soon, that is, after 
the latest German revolution had begun its course. The book is written 
from the liberal standpoint by one who must now be lamenting the 
overthrow of that Weimar Constitution which was intended by its 
framers “to build up their empire anew on a foundation of liberty 
and justice ’’; and his aim has been to present not a purely political 
history, but to describe the growth of the German nation and its 
government during the past thousand years through the influence of 
economic, social, and intellectual changes upon the State and the 
reaction of the State upon those developments.’ 

The work is actually a cultural history set within a political frame- 
work. Beginning with an Introduction on the Empire of the Franks, 
it is divided into four “‘ Books ” corresponding to the chief phases of 
German history. I. ‘‘ The Empire of the Kaisers ’’ (900-1200); II. 
“The Townsfolk ’’ (1200-1500), than which “no period was more 
important ’’ for Germany; III. “The Principality’ (1500-1800) ; 
IV. “The Citizens and their Empire’ (1800 to the Present Day). 
In his final pages the author asserts the necessity for Germans of 
arriving at constitutional unity. But his prescience was at fault when 
he wrote : “ The solution will probably be reached step by step, through 
gradual evolution. We shall have to accustom ourselves to conceive 
of the unification of our State more as a process than a transaction ”’ 
(p. 442). 

The marking off of these periods by exact centuries is unfortunate, 
for hardly one of the dates given corresponds to any outstanding event 
in German history, and it would have been easy to devise a more 
natural scheme. But within this framework the author sets out the 
cultural progress of the German people through the whole course of their 
history. To do this in a volume of not much more than four hundred 
pages can have been no easy task, yet a large measure of success has 
been achieved. Hardly any phase of the advance has been neglected. 
Architecture and the arts of painting and sculpture, literature and 
music, as manifestations of German genius; industry and commerce 
as the outcome of German practical energy; the rise, prosperity, and 
decline of the German towns in the two middle periods; the mighty 
economic development in the modern age ; all these find their due place, 
set forth with clarity and with a justified enthusiasm. It is a serious 
defect that hardly anything is told of German achievements in science. 

Nor is the direct human element wanting. The great personalities 

1 The author is no believer in the ‘‘ Aryan” purity of blood of his fellow- 
countrymen, for almost at the outset he declares that “‘ the structure of the 
German nation was profoundly affected by the introduction of foreign blood, so 
that none of the great European peoples to-day can show a stronger admixture. 
If none but the ‘ pure-blooded’ can be reckoned as true Germans, then at 
least two-thirds of the German people must pass for a lower order of natives, 


and it is doubtful whether the worthiest will be found amongst the elect ” (p. 5). 
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who have left their mark on German history are set before us in turn 

drawn with a sympathetic but not too partial hand. Such is the por. 
trait of the versatile and accomplished but ineffective Emperor Max. 
milian, of whom we are told that his inexhaustible imagination leq 
him constantly to seek after the better, and thus to miss the good which 
he already possessed ; of whom, when the results of his life are taken 
into consideration, the German people have no reason to think of with 
gratitude; yet who won all hearts, and the charm of whose attractive 
personality can be felt even by the modern observer through all that 
he did and furthered, accomplished and left alone (pp. 168, 169). 

The book, unfortunately, is not an easy one to read. The chapters 
are of great length, preceded by no summary of their contents, and with- 
out guidance by side headings or sectional spacings. It is a great 
drawback also to its usefulness that though there are excellent indexes 
of names and subjects, there should be no bibliography, no references 
to authorities, and very rarely any indication of the origin of quotations 
in the text. 

One chief merit of a translation is that it should not read like one; 
and that merit can fairly be attributed to this English version of Herr 
Pinnow’s book. Yet there are instances not a few and not unimportant 
where the English term used does not give an accurate impression. 
Thus the term “empire ’’ is improperly applied to the kingdoms of 
Poland (p. 42), Denmark (p. 163),-Poland, Bohemia, and Hungary 
(p. 166). For “ bond-vassals ”’ (pp. 66, 122) should be substituted 
“ ministerials,” the recognised name of a class of royal retainers not 
all of whom were born in serfdom. The “ Court of Chancery” 
(p. 123) conveys to English readers a different notion from that of the 
Chancery, the Secretariate of the Emperor. That vom Stein is de- 
scribed as “subject immediately to the Emperor’s government” 
(p. 297) hardly expresses his “ immediate ’’ status as a Free Knight of 
the Empire, owning no superior but the Emperor. ‘ Cultural war” 
(pp. 371, 372) is too literal a translation of “‘ Kulturkampf ” to suggést 
the strife between Bismarck and the Roman Catholic Church. Surely, 
too, in a History of Germany such places as Mainz and Trier, Aachen 
and Speyer, might have been given the German, instead of the French 
form of theirnames. And why, lastly, is Charles the Great, a German 
of the Germans, presented to us throughout under his French name of 
Charlemagne ? 

It is an ungracious task, however, to point out faults in what is 
essentially a good book. For at a time when there is estrangement in 
English minds from all things German it is well that Englishmen 
should be reminded of the debt which Europe owes to Germany and 
her great sons in the past, and a book such as this may give them hope 
that when the present phase of a narrow and exaggerated nationalism 
has passed, that great country may again take her share in advancing 
the common culture of the Western peoples. E. H. Hournovse. 


A History of Aragon and Catalonia. By H. J. Cuaytor. 1933. 
With eight maps. xvi + 322 pp. Methuen. 15s. 


THE progress of recent research in the field of Catalan history, 
particularly since the foundation of the Institut d’Estudis Catalans 


1 The word translated is doubtless ‘‘ Reich,’’ which does not necessarily mean 
“empire,” for Germany is still a Reich though without an Emperor. The 
nearest equivalent in English is ‘‘ realm,’’ which would have been appropriate in 
the cases referred to. Only one Empire was then in existence. 
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(1908), has facilitated a summarised account, such as the work under 
review. The book is, moreover, justified on the grounds stated by 
Dr. Chaytor in the preface: ‘‘ Except for the admirable outline in 
R. B. Merriman’s Rise of the Spanish Empire, there appears to be no 
separate history of Aragon and Catalonia in English.” This gap is 
now partly filled, inasmuch as the present work is mainly concerned 
with the medieval period. 

On the other hand, Dr. Chaytor’s book is indirectly a proof of the 
excellent criterion under which Spanish studies are developing in 
these islands. Because it is obvious that the study of medieval and 
modern Spain should not be restricted to Castilian interests. Apart 
from the Semitic civilisation in the Peninsula, the three main com- 

nents of Christian Spain, namely Portugal, Castile, and the Catalan 
sae should be considered on equal terms. It seems clear that 
the history of Christian Spain is amputated, if Portugal is left out of 
it. But it is equally wrong to assume—even for the sake of expediency 
—a potential subordination or incipient provincialism in the historical 
significance of the ‘‘ United Kingdom ”’ ruled by the House of Barcelona. 
This erroneous conception is only to be expected when historians 
look for guidance to Castilian sources of information, whilst ignoring 
the conclusions reached by non-Castilian scholars. The history of 
the Catalan-speaking lands implies a political, social, and cultural 
development parallel to that of Portugal or Castile. Spain is the 
resultant of the co-ordination of these three historical units, and not 
the outcome of the sub-ordination of any two of them to the third. 
From a scientific point of view it is of course irrelevant to argue that 
ever since the end of the fifteenth century this has not been the case, 
in other words, to take it for granted that Castilian hegemony is to be 
interpreted as the natural achievement of Peninsular history. A 
work like the present one in which it is clearly stated that “ there is a 
contrast between Aragonese and Castilian history in medieval times ”’ 
is then a step in the right direction. We may add that the contrast 
persists in spite of the weakening of national consciousness in the 
modern age. Such is the meaning of the Catalan War of Separation 
(1640) and to a lesser degree of the War of Succession, when the con- 
stituent parts of the old corona d’Aragé unanimously embraced the 
Austrian cause. 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Chaytor has not included in his book 
an account of the period of decadence leading to the Catalan revival, 
which is not a purely literary one, as in Provence, but has also from 
the outset a political aspect as well, as it appears from the writings 
and career of Pi i Margall, from whose works modern political doctrine 
in Catalonia starts. The omission of such linking points in a survey 
of the history of Catalonia is apt to make the nineteenth-century 
Renaixensa appear as a mere anecdote in Dr. Chaytor’s account. 
Within its present scope, Dr. Chaytor’s is a welcome contribution. 
In the introductory chapters he ably states, in the light of recent 
studies, the trend of historical movements in the north-eastern 
peninsular territories, before the beginnings of the modern nationality. 
Perhaps too much space is given in chapters ii and iii to the changes 
in the Aragonese and Navarrese territories and too little to the rise of 
Barcelona and its early constitution. In subsequent chapters, from 
lv to xiv, the external history of the times of Jaume el Con- 
queridor and his successors down to the end of the dynasty and the 
instauration of the Castilian Trastamaras is summarised. Chapters 
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viii and xvii are devoted to social and political conditions. Chapter 
x deals with the expedition to the Byzantine empire. Attention 
however, should be called to the fact that the process of Catalan 
expansion in the Eastern Mediterranean does not end with Roger de 
Flor’s expedition. The historical meaning of that event should be 
seen in the light of subsequent developments, mainly in the policies 
of Alfons el Magnanim. We should have preferred that the deeds— 
or misdeeds—of the gran companyia would have been dealt with, 
not as a detached episode, but as a part of the general trend of Catalan 
expansion in the East, a most significant aspect in the history of 
Catalonia. Chapters xiv—xvi are devoted to fifteenth-century history 
up to the death of Joan II, whilst chapter xviii surveys Catalan 
letters and culture generally. However, in a joint history of Aragon 
and Catalonia, some attention to Aragonese cultural developments 
seems necessary. The book closes with a brief account of the Renaizxensa, 
There are two useful tables, a good index and a general map of the 
Peninsula. 

In a work of this type errors of detail are bound to occur. A list 
of these will be found in Ferran Soldevila’s review in the Janu 
issue of the Bulletin of Spanish Studies (vol. 1x. pp. 43-44). To his 
remarks I should like to add that it is confusing to use Spanish equiva- 
lents when referring to Aragonese kings. This course is as unjustified 
as it would be to adopt it when referring to the kings of Portugal. 
In the general bibliography Rovira i Virgili’s Histdria Nacional de 
Catalunya, Barcelona, 1923-33, should be included. Dr. Chaytor’s 
book will fulfill its purpose in bringing to the notice of English readers 
the importance and interest of medieval Catalonia. 


Ia. GonzALez LLUBERA. 


William the Conqueror. By HiarrE BetLoc. 1933. 153 pp. Peter 
Davies. 5s. 

Richard Coeur de Lion. By CLENNELL WILKINSON. 1933. 184 pp. 
Peter Davies. 5s. 


TxEsE books form two of a series of short popular biographies. 
Although the former embodies no such new, and perhaps perverse, 
interpretation of facts as one might expect, it lacks nothing of the stimu- 
lating quality of Mr. Belloc’s larger historical works. It is an example 
of much that is best in the historian’s art, and a vindication of the 
essential unity of history. No division into chapters or sections 
interrupts the smooth flow of a narrative in which the decline of Rome 
and the drama of the Dark Ages are unfolded, leading through the rise 
and decay of the Carolingian Empire, the invasions of the Norsemen, 
the vigorous childhood of feudalism and the adolescence of the Church 
to the growth of a strong and well-ordered Duchy of Normandy. Then, 
in bold outline, the character and the life of the Conqueror are depicted 
upon the background of Normandy’s relations with the England of 
Canute, of Godwin, of Edward the Confessor and of Harold, and the age 
in which they lived. If a fault is to be found with the book as a whole, 
it lies in this; that towards the end one becomes conscious of a certain 
lack of balance, for the story virtually ends with the event of 1066, and 
all that followed becomes little more than a brief epilogue. Some of 
the great figures of the age are drawn with less sureness of touch than 
is William himself; most notably Lanfranc, whose portrait Mr. Belloc 
mars by summing him up as “a sort of pillar.” For the rest, contro- 
versial and technical questions are, in the nature of the case, avoided ; 
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but in certain of the instances where it was impossible to do so, Mr. 
Belloc’s views, if not demonstrably unsound, are at least liable to 
give rise to false ideas in the mind of the lay reader. This is most 
conspicuous in his remarks on the growth of the manor, and on the 
customs which governed the succession to the English throne. Such 
instances are, however, comparatively few, and, on the other hand, 
the importance of Harold’s homage to William, certain technical 
aspects of feudalism, and the like, is brought out effectively. If one 
could wish, here that additional emphasis had been laid upon an im- 
portant point, there that material had been included which Mr. Belloc 
saw fit to omit, these are so much matters of individual opinion that 
small weight can be given them in the criticism of a book which is not, 
after all, a text-book, and which fulfils most admirably the purpose for 
which it was designed. 

Mr. Wilkinson has avowedly adopted Miss Kate Norgate’s chrono- 
logy of the reign of Richard I, and her general view of the course of 
events. This speaks for itself. He has also based his work upon other 
standard secondary authorities, and, to some extent, upon translations 
of English and Saracen chroniclers ; but his Richard and the settings in 
which he presents him savour of Hollywood. This may be due, in 
part at least, to Mr. Wilkinson’s belief that Richard “ is the only one of 
our medieval kings whose name means anything to the commonalty of 
England to-day ”’ (the italics are mine), which may well be true, and 
that “his name is still held in affectionate remembrance in every 
cottage home in England,” which is questionable! H. A. CRonne. 


Canterbury Administration. By IRENE JOSEPHINE CHURCHILL. 1933. 
Two Volumes. xiii + 615; xvi+ 367pp. London: 8.P.C.K. 42s. 


THE sub-title of Dr. Churchill’s massive treatise is: “‘ The adminis- 
trative machinery of the Archbishopric of Canterbury illustrated 
from original records.”” The original records, for the most part, are 
concentrated at Lambeth, where Miss Churchill is assistant librarian. 
With these by her side, and with a sound knowledge of the material, 
whether in manuscript or printed, to be found elsewhere, she has 
described in her oak how the Archbishop of Canterbury ruled his 
province and diocese in the middle ages. In the second volume she 
has printed a carefully arranged collection of illustrative documents, 
and added lists of office-holders and an index which runs to nearly one 
hundred pages. The outcome is a work of great and permanent value. 
Miss Churchill has done for the ecclesiastical province of Canterbury 
what Stubbs did for the constitutional history of England, and in one 
respect her achievement is even more remarkable than his, for within 
the limits of her narrow subject she has broken new ground. Her book 
displaces little or nothing, for there was little or nothing to displace. 
She deserves the gratitude and congratulations of all students of English 
history. Her readers may be few in number, but as time passes the 
effect of her labours will be seen, directly and indirectly, in everything 
that is written or taught about the history of the medieval church in 
this country. 

_ In its main lines the administration of a medieval province or of a 
diocese is not hard to comprehend. A bishop had his household, a group 
of officials and judges, a diocese divided into rural deaneries, a number of 
benefices in his gift. His duties comprised those of general direction, 
visitation, admission to benefices, discipline, and jurisdiction. An 
archbishop gathered together and led his suffragans, sometimes 
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visiting his province, heard appeals from diocesan courts, administered 
vacant sees and, as papal delegate, might have to exercise 
jurisdiction. But, if the main lines are fairly simple, the details are 
exceedingly complicated. An Archbishop of Canterbury in the four. 
teenth century, more hampered than a king, had to face a bewilderi 
network of exemptions, special privileges, diocesan customs and 
conflicting jurisdictions. As primate he had peculiar powers and his 
authority was strengthened by his legatine position ; yet in many 
respects he was primus inter pares. He exercised an extensive, and 
in the eyes of his bishops a vexatious, appellate jurisdiction, yet he was 
continually embarrassed by the interventions of papal authority on the 
one hand and of royal authority on the other. The canon law which 
it was his duty to administer was not reducible to clear-cut formula, 
was always subject to modification, and could only be made effective 
at the cost of compromise and dispensations. The presence in every 
diocese of numerous religious houses subject to various kinds of rule, 
and jealously mindful of privileges which might or might not be disputed, 
doubled the complexities of a complicated system of administration. 
Miss Churchill is concerned with these details. Her book, it is 
needless to add, is not easy to read, although it is as clear as careful 
planning and patient lucid exposition can make it. As a pioneer, she 
has had to deal with some matters, e.g., the archiepiscopal administra- 
tion of vacant sees, at a length which would otherwise be unnecessary. 
Her method involves an amount of repetition which seems to me to be 
excessive even in the breaking of new ground. Much of the most 
interesting detail, given here for the first time, may easily be overlooked, 
for it appears in casual asides or is hidden in footnotes. This is 
particularly true of the details of what is called “‘ diplomatic,” relating 
to the existence of records and seals, as, for example, the seals and rolls 
of exempt rectories in the diocese of Canterbury. The reader comes 
unexpectedly upon important pieces of information, such as that the 
only reference to a chancery of the Archbishop is to be found in the late 
fourteenth century (p. 23). Medieval terminology is often so elusive 
that, while Miss Churchill gives all the evidence, it is still difficult to 
form a clear impression, nor does Miss Churchill always let her readers 
know what she thinks herself. At any rate, before I could form a 
clear idea about the results of her investigations into the history of the 
archbishop’s official, or of the duties of the archdeacon and commissary, 
or even of “ tuitorial ”’ appeals, I should have to spend a long time in 
working them out on paper. Again—and this is perhaps the most 
important point of all—episcopal administration must some day be 
as intimately related by the historian as it then was in fact, to papal 
administration, e.g. of provisions. On the other hand, it is hard to see 
how, without giving a false impression, Miss Churchill could have 
avoided these difficulties. She has had to transfer the information con- 
tained in several hundredweights of raw material, collected, not very 
systematically, in archiepiscopal registers and elsewhere, to the pages 
of a reasoned and articulated treatise. The time has not come, and 
may never come, for the authoritative handbook, in which precision is 
attained without sacrifice of the life in the subject. And in the 
meanwhile we can all turn to Miss Churchill’s book with a sense of 
relief, confident that here at last we shall be told with abundant and 
relevant commentary what is to be known about the personnel, the 
courts, and the contents of archiepiscopal administration. 
F. M. PowIcKE. 
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Episcopal Visitation of Monasteries in the Thirteenth Century. By 
C.R.CHengy. 1931. vii + 190 pp. (University of Manchester : 
Historical Series, No LVIII.) 10s. 6d. 


Tue general historical reader as well as the specialist will find in 
Mr. Cheney’s monograph a helpful study of the subject of episcopal 
visitations as far as these are concerned with monastic houses in the 
thirteenth century. Although, as he himself states in his Preface, 
“this study does not profess to explore unfamiliar ground or arrive at 
unexpected conclusions,” nevertheless it was well worth putting to- 
gether the evidence for the practice and details of visitation as he has 
done. Further, in his lucid exposition of the origin of the pronounce- 
ments of Pope Innocent IV relative to visitation, which are later 
embodied in the Sext, he has performed a notable service. Hitherto it 
has been usual to ascribe to the Council of Lyons (1245) the rulings in 
regard to visitation that are incorporated in the Sext (Lib. IIT. tit. xx, 
cap. i, Romana Ecclesia . . .), but Mr. Cheney has demonstrated 
(pp. 185-6) that these were first issued as a curial judgment for the 
Archbishop of Rheims in 1246, and were sent “ shortly afterwards to 
the University of Paris with the request that they might be used as 
binding laws supplementary to the Gregorian decretals.’’ This explana- 
tion serves to account for the continuance of disputes for some years 
still over points which the rulings were designed to settle. 

The opening chapter of the book on the sources for study gives a 
useful review of the material available, and subsequent chapters, which 
include such subjects as the methods of episcopal visitation, expenses, 
duration and frequency, and metropolitical visitation, furnish innum- 
erable details in concise form on various aspects of the main subject 
which are not easily available elsewhere. No writer on this subject 
could neglect the material offered by the Register of Visitations of 
Archbishop Rigaud of Rouen published in 1852. There are many 
questions still in dispute, doubtless in part due to the method used in 
editing the manuscript, which in itself raises certain problems, so that 
readers will turn with interest to the special chapter and to the two 
appendices which Mr. Cheney devotes to Archbishop Rigaud’s 
visitations. 

The book is produced with the care and scholarship which all have 
learnt to connect with the publications of the Manchester University 
Press and forms a valuable addition to its Historical Series. 

I. J. CHURCHILL. 


Register of the Black Prince. Part 1, 1346-1348, 1930. vii + 227 pp. 
15s.; Part Il (Duchy of Cornwall), 1351-1365, 1931. iv 4 
258 pp. 15s.; Part III (Palatinate of Chester), 1351-1365, 
1932. iv +574 pp. 30s.; Part IV (England), 1351-1365, 
1933. iv + 682 pp. 35s. H.M. Stationery Office. 

TxE rapid completion of this admirable Public Record Office 
enterprise should not pass unnoticed. These four volumes, in the form 
of a Calendar, deal with the management of the estates and household 
of the Black Prince; and their interest as well as their importance is 
obvious. The work has been carried out with the accuracy and pre- 
cision which we are almost coming to regard as a matter of course 
in Record Office publications. For the preparation of the entire 
text, and, I think, of the Indexes too, we are indebted to the mature 
skill of Mr. Dawes, and the reader will find that it is a particular 
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advantage, as in the parallel case of the Curia Regis Rolls, to have 
the whole thing done by a single hand. 

It is natural to compare these Registers of the Black Prince's 
secretariat with the great series of Rolls (Charter, Patent, Close and 
Fine) compiled in the King’s Chancery. To a large extent they rm 
on the same lines and are similar in content. In the Registers we 
find grants of offices and pensions, commissions, and presentations 
to livings similar to those on the Patent Rolls; miscellaneous adminis. 
trative orders similar to those on the Close Rolls, and appointments of 
accountable officials and writs relating to the realisation of feudal 
incidents similar to those on the Fine Rolls. But there is an unmistak. 
able difference in tone between the two records. In the first place 
the Registers are more detailed than the Rolls. The field they cover 
is smaller, but they cover it in correspondingly greater detail, giving 
us a nearer and more intimate view of the workings of the administrative 
machine. 

There is, moreover, a pleasing element of informality about them 
which is lacking in the Rolls. The clerk who drew them up was 
allowed to enter many documents which the severe formalism of 
Chancery practice would have excluded from the Rolls and relegated 
to the files. Petitions, for instance, instead of being incorporated in 
meagre abstract in the administrative orders to which they give rise, 
are often set out in full, with the council’s endorsement as to the action 
to be taken on them. Semi-official letters to or from the Prince's 
Council are sometimes inserted in order to explain or throw new light 
on an administrative transaction. Witness the letter on pp. 315-16 
of vol. tv, in which a Leicestershire gentleman informs one of the 
Prince’s officials about an ancient record in the possession of one of his 
neighbours which he thinks may be profitable to the Prince; and the 
unofficial letters on p. 539 of the same volume in which the Prince 
bespeaks the assistance of various influential Lincolnshire magnates 
in a lawsuit between himself and the earl of Angus, and at the same 
time authorises his local steward to distribute largesse and promises 
among the recipients of the letters. The long statement by a French 
count (p. 339) as to his experiences at the battle of Poitiers,—a state- 
ment, by the way, which throws a striking light on the financial aspect 
of a medieval battle,—is another instance of the comparative informality 
of these Registers. Neither the Rolls nor the Registers make what 
would be called good reading, but it can be safely said that the Registers 
give a far more vivid picture of a small section of the kingdom than 
the Rolls give of the whole. 

The Public Record Office, which once made its Prefaces too long, 
now tends, perhaps, to err on the other side; and in the absence of any 
preface explaining the very real differences between the Prince's 
secretariat and the royal Chancery, the student of these volumes may 
be referred to Mrs. Sharp! for the information necessary to a full 
understanding of all this new material. Lastly, it may be mentioned 
that an interesting comparison with these volumes is supplied by the 
Register of John of Gaunt. The first two volumes were published 
by the Royal Historical Society in 1911, and the rest, it is to be hoped, 
will soon follow. V. H. GaLBralrtu. 


* The Central Administrative System, and the Diplomatic of the Central Secre- 
tarial Departments of the Black Prince in Tout, Chapters, etc., v. 289-431. Some 
points of Diplomatic interest are also dealt with in Mrs, Sharp’s review of vols. 
1-3 of the Black Prince’s Registers in H.H.R., xuvut (1933), pp. 284-288. 
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Die Entwicklung Gi sterreich—Ungarns zur Grossmacht. Von Dr. Huco 
Hantscn. Der Aufstieg Brandenburg-Preussens 1640 bis 1815. 
Von Dr. Max Bravsacn. 1933. viii + 382 pp. Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau : Herder and Co. 


Tue editors of the series of volumes entitled Geschichte der Fiihrender 
Volker, which is being published by the firm of Herder in Freiburg-im- 
Breisgau, have assigned three volumes to the history of France and 
two to that of England, but have only given a single volume to the 
development of Austria and Prussia down to 1815. The result is that 
they have imposed upon Dr. Hantsch the superhuman task of tracing 
the growth of the Austro-Hungarian empire in less than 160 pages. 
Within that space the unfortunate author has to tell the story, not of 
a single self-contained state, but of the gradual agglomeration under a 
single dynasty of a mass of separate provinces and kingdoms, held by 
different titles, and largely divided from each other by differences of 
language, traditions, and local institutions. The complication is 
increased by the fact that from the fourteenth century onwards the 
ruler of these diverse dominions was also German King and Holy 
Roman Emperor, and that Charles V and his successors played a vital 
and at times a dominant part in the general history of Europe. All 
that can be said in a short review is that Dr. Hantsch has done his 
best, and that some portions of his work are very good. He has laid 
adequate stress upon the chief turning-points in the growth of the 
Habsburg dominions, and he has analysed clearly the motives which 
at different times guided the conduct of the dynasty. Perhaps the 
best pages are those which deal with the reigns of Charles VI, Maria 
Theresa and Joseph IJ, the period when the Austrian ruler became also 
an Italian ruler, and when the possession of the Netherlands vitally 
influenced Austrian policy. But it is unfortunate that this chapter 
opens with a complicated mistatement which is so astounding as 
coming from a Viennese historian that it deserves quotation. On 
p. 79 Dr. Hantsch says, quite rightly, that the claim of the Austrian 
Habsburgs to the succession in Spain, which brought them in the end 
their Italian and Belgian provinces, rested mainly upon old treaties 
and testaments, and adds that “‘ it was strengthened by the fact that 
the Infanta Maria Anna, the mother of Leopold I, maintained the rights 
which passed to her through the renunciation of her elder sister, 
Maria Theresa. These rights of the Empress-Mother were inherited 
by her eldest daughter, Maria Antonia, who conveyed them to the 
Wittelsbachs by her marriage with the Elector Max Emanuel of 
Bavaria.” All this is contradicted by the author’s genealogical table 
on p. 157 and it would take too long to expose fully its elaborate 
absurdity. Maria Anna was the aunt, not the sister, of Maria Theresa, 
and was the grandmother, not the mother, of Maria Antonia. Her 
claims to the Spanish Succession, which in the end helped Charles VI 
to obtain Milan, Naples and Sardinia, were inherited by her son, 
Leopold I, and were transferred by him to his second son, the Arch- 
duke Charles. As to Maria Antonia, her claims, which passed to 
her Wittelsbach son, came through her mother, the Infanta Margaret, 
who was actually the younger sister of Maria Theresa, and who became 
the first wife of Leopold I. It would be interesting to estimate how many 
historians have been wrecked on the rock of the Spanish Succession. 

Dr. Max Braubach, who occupies the remainder of the volume, 
has a far easier task than Dr. Hantsch. In some 190 pages he tells 
straightforwardly and uncontroversially the familiar story of Prussian 
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advance under the three great rulers, the Great Elector, Frederick 
William I and Frederick the Great, of the humiliation of Prussia in 
the Napoleonic war, and of its emergence in the War of Liberation, 
In the intervals between his narrative of wars and diplomacy, he 
gives a clear account of the administrative reforms which gave to 
the scattered dominions of the Hohenzollerns a measure of unit 
which the Habsburgs could never emulate. It would be difficult to 
find elsewhere so concise and accurate an account of the rise of a state 
which, for good or ill, has played a masterful part in the history of 
Europe. 

There are six portraits in the volume. Austria is represented by 
Maximilian I, Prince Eugene, and Maria Theresa; Prussia, rather more 
adequately, by the Great Elector, Frederick the Great, and the 
Freiherr vom Stein. Neither author gives references in his text, but 
both supply a select bibliography. There are two maps, but that of 
Prussia is much more enlightening than that of the Austrian Empire, 
The latter, for some reason, omits the Italian possessions. 

RicHarD Lopes. 


The Portuguese Pioneers. By Epcaar Prestace. The “ Pioneer 
Histories.” 1933. xiv + 352 pp. A.andC. Black. 15s. 


A BOOK on this subject by the Camoens Professor of Portuguese 
Language, Literature and History in the University of London is 
bound to be of importance ; for the subject is one hitherto inadequately 
dealt with in modern historical literature, and the author knows more 
than any other English writer of the contributions made to it by recent 
research. Moreover, the volume under review appears in a series, under 
the capable editorship of Mr. V. T. Harlow and Dr. J. A. Williamson, 
already distinguished by notable monographs from the pens of Pro- 
fessor A. P. Newton and Sir William Foster. 

Dr. Prestage complains that the wonderful achievement of the Portu- 
guese in discovering half the world in the course of a century is “ less 
widely known owing to lack of a monograph than it deserves to be.” 
For this state of affairs the Portuguese themselves must be held largely 
to blame, since the epic Décadas da Asia of Joao de Barros and his 
successor Diogo de Conto, as Dr. Prestage points out, has never yet been 
supplanted by an adequate modern work. Doubtless the very excel- 
lence of that great work, which the Lisbon reprint of 1778-88 has ren- 
dered easily accessible in handy form to readers from that time to this, 
has caused it to hold the field for so long. But the main cause of the 
situation which Dr. Prestage deplores was the policy of secrecy regard- 
ing their discoveries so sedulously pursued by the whole Portuguese 
nation throughout the fifteenth century. Everything possible was done 
to suppress facts that might aid potential competitors. Chronicles 
were destroyed or truncated. For the same reason very few of the 
nautical guides, maps and navigators’ reports of that period have 
survived. Even Prince Henry the Navigator’s maps, nautical instru- 
ments and papers were confiscated at his death so that they do not 
appear in the inventory of his effects. And the death penalty was 
threatened to anyone exporting maps. 

Luckily, however, much precious material escaped destruction, and 
during the last sixty-five years has been rendered available to readers of 
Portuguese ; so that now with the recent publication of the Historia 
da Colonisagao do Brasil and the early parts of a monumental Historia 
de Portugal, edited by Professor D. Peres, the deficiency lamented 
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by Dr. Prestage is in a fair way to being made good. His own volume, 
therefore, seeks to bring English readers abreast of all the new knowledge 
not hitherto incorporated in any English book; and its precise value 
will easily be recognised by comparing it with the only noteworthy 
previous English monograph attempting a complete survey of the 
history of Portuguese expansion, K. G. Jayne’s Vasco da Gama and His 
Successors, 1460-1580, published in 1910 and long out of print. For 
the volume under review is concerned almost entirely with the hundred 
years from the conquest of Ceuta in 1415 to the death of Albuquerque 
in 1515, and much the greater part of it contains detailed treatment of 
a period sketched in in the briefest possible way by Jayne in his first 
few introductory chapters—the period of Portuguese maritime exploits 
on the hither side of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Dr. Prestage attempts little more than a straightforward narrative 
of events, often very picturesque, since the contemporary Portuguese 
accounts which he uses were written by men with great descriptive 
powers. But in addition he gives us valuable sections on the navy, 
navigation, ships, seamen and cartography, though a fuller treatment 
of the last-named subject would have been welcome. The absence of 
a bibliography is a more serious defect, though footnotes partly supply 
the deficiency. A discussion of authorities similar to those which are 
so valuable a feature of Whiteway’s and Jayne’s volumes, would have 
greatly enhanced the usefulness of the book to students. Nevertheless, 
it is an indispensable work for all who wish to appreciate in its true 
proportions the most remarkable movement of national expansion 
that the world has yet seen, and a factor in the relations between 
Europeans and the outside world the full significance of which is per- 
haps still hardly realised. And if at times one feels that his enthusiasm 
tends to make him overlook some of the darker features of Portuguese 
expansion, it must be remembered that he is dealing with a more heroic 
age than the succeeding one, when their astounding successes in the 
Indian Ocean turned the Portuguese into lawless filibusters who, if 
they did not actually kill the goose that laid the golden eggs, went 
long way towards doing so. D. G. E. Hat. 


The Explorers of North America, 1492-1806. By J.B. Bresner. The 
“Pioneer Histories.”” 1933. xiv + 502 pp., maps. A. and C. 
Black. 18s. net. 

The Exploration of Western America, 1800-1850: an Historical Geo- 
graphy. By E. W. Grpert. 1933. xiii + 233 pp., ill., maps. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 

Tue “ Pioneer Histories ’’ have already won a welcome for them- 
selves, and the latest addition to their number will be found to reach 
the high standard set by the first volumes. Mr. Brebner’s subject is 
the most important of the themes of this series from the point of view 
of the historical geographer, because of the combination of the scientific 
interest of the discovery, with the importance of the historical results 
which flowed from the filling in of the blank spaces on the map of 
North America. The most momentous shift of population of which 
we have historical record followed on the trail of these explorers; 
indeed, the backwash of American discovery in the economic field was 
felt long before there was any large shift of population. It must be 
noted, however, that Mr. Brebner is too much interested in discovery 
as such to take so materialistic a view of the motives and achievements 
of the explorers. He allows a great deal to economic forces, seeing in 
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the fur-trade as potent a lure to the West as any mythical strait of 
Anian, but he is not ready to judge the results by any other than q 
geographical standard. The negative results of the search for the 
North-West passage do not diminish the interest taken in the heroes 
of that forlorn hope. Could the explorers for ever reach new distances, 
the author would be of Melville’s opinion, that then there were 
promise in the voyage. If Mr. Brebner has a hero, he is Samuel de 
Champlain, whose heroic wanderings have an attraction far beyond 
their practical consequences (except for one—which Mr. Brebner 
mentions, but does not discuss, the laying of the foundation of the 
French-Iroquois feud). In the same way, the nearest we get to a 
purple patch is not provoked by the glories of Mexico or the first sight 
of Niagara, but in the description of the Arctic landscape seen by 
Henry Hudson. ‘“ As they tacked to and fro across the channel, the 
land sometimes rose through fogs and mists almost imperceptibly 
from the tidal shores and sometimes climbed in bleak cliffs which 
were alive with screaming sea-birds on and near their nests. Sound. 
ing their way cautiously, they seldom dared the rocks near the shore, 
but pushed on against the current and ice which flowed from the West 
and seemed to promise proximity to the Pacific.’”” Hudson, as we 
are told, had many faults, as an explorer and as a leader of men: 
so had La Verendrye and many others, but as long as they showed 
stout hearts and the occasionally unreasonable curiosity of the 
adventurer, they are sure of having their best foot put forward here. 
Mr. Brebner almost cheers when he comes to that sudden revival of 
the old Spanish spirit in the reign of Charles III, a revival whose fruits 
were California; so Bucareli, and his agents who, fought the desert and 
the nomad tribes, are put on a level not much below that occupied 
by the conquistadores who followed Cortés to Mexico. Nor are the 
unknown discoverers forgotten, whose traces were found in the Valley 
of Virginia and elsewhere; cowreurs de bois, and their English and 
Dutch brethren who broke the trails all over the continent with no 
thought for fame. It is with the last of the great school of individualists 
that Mr. Brebner really closes his book, for after Alexander Mackenzie 
come Lewis and Clark, the first of the modern scientific explorers, 
sent out by President Jefferson to gratify curiosity and to further high 
policy. Mr. Brebner does not deny the merits of this great expedition, 
but the theme is no longer one for a “‘ Pioneer history.” 

In a field so thickly sown with controversies, from the perennial 
problem of Columbus, Mr. Brebner has taken the only reasonable 
course, by indicating the questions at issue—the books where the battle 
has been fought—and has then decided for himself. One or two points 
may be questioned. In 1516, the boy who was to be Charles V was 
neither that, nor even Charles I of Castile (p. 33), and surely it was 
to himself and to his mother, as ‘‘ the Kings,” that the Indians were 
asked to pay homage, not to Charles V, the Holy Roman Emperor! 
(p. 49). It might have been noted that the addition of the Tuscaroras 
to the Iroquois was one of the most striking results of the impact on 
Indian polity of the advance of the Whites from the Carolinas (p. 175), 
and that there was no ‘‘ South” Carolina, as such, in the late seven- 
teenth century (p. 277). Lastly, the contemporary importance of the 
Louisiana Purchase was not to be measured in terms of settlement, 
but in terms of transport facilities for existing settlements through 
New Orleans (p. 380). One of the most useful features of this book 
are the admirable, though brief bibliographical notes at the end of 
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each chapter. For a large number of readers, however, who have 
not always the most lavish editions available, it might be noted that 
several important sources, e.g. Cortés, Lescarbot and, in part, Bernal 
Diaz, are represented in the Broadway Travellers Library. 

Mr. Gilbert has a simpler and less important theme than Mr. 
Brebner. By his period the main outlines of North American 
geography are known. The long move west has opened most of the 
country east of the Mississippi and Russians and Spaniards have 

to do the same for the Pacific Coast. Nevertheless, much 
detail remained to be filled in, and to that story Mr. Gilbert is an ex- 
cellent guide. He has no heroes of the calibre of those at the disposal 
of Mr. Brebner. Frémont is a poor fellow beside Champlain (though 
Mr. Gilbert might not agree), and even Kit Carson is not in the class 
of Etienne Brulé or Kelsey. Nevertheless, the problem of water, 
comparatively rare in the earlier explorations, makes a new risk in 
this period; the Sioux are not unworthy successors to the Iroquois 
as a military obstacle and the fur-trade was never a more fruitful 
mother of geographical discovery than in the days when the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, the Nor’-Westers and the agents of John Jacob Astor 
were pursuing the retreating beaver into the west. In any case, as a 
geographer, Mr. Gilbert is more interested in discovery than in dis- 
coverers, and his numerous maps and plans, along with his systematic 
discussion of the general geographical problems to be solved, make this 
rather more a specialist’s book than Mr. Brebner’s is. In the main, 
as Mr. Gilbert makes clear, ‘‘ the historical order of the discoveries 
was, in a sense, determined by geographical factors.” There were 
fewer lucky hits than in the earlier period, nothing to compare with 
the discovery of the great lakes or of the Mississippi (although the 
discovery of the source of the great river was delayed until this period). 
But through winter snow and summer drought, across rivers like the 
Platte which were either in flood or had vanished when most wanted, the 
traders, as well as the professional explorers, who were now numerous, 
pushed on. The isolated colony of New Mexico was stirred out of its 
two-centuries-old lethargy by the Yankee traders, the astonishing 
hegira of the Mormons put a large colony on the shores of the Great 
Salt Lake, whose misunderstood repute had misled so many searchers 
of a route to the Pacific, and the discovery of gold not only projected 
California from the age of Abraham into modern times overnight, 
but made it certain that the two coasts would be linked together by 
rail, and three centuries of the action and reaction of trader, adventurer, 
and Indian ended for ever. It is a fascinating story and Mr. Brebner 
and Mr. Gilbert has each handled his section of it in a masterly 
fashion. D. W. Brogan. 


Letters of Stephen Gardiner. Edited by J. A.Mutier. 1933. xxxviii 
+ 573 pp. Cambridge University Press. 31s. 6d. 


STEPHEN GARDINER does not seem to have been a man who felt 
or needed much affection at any time in his life, and in death he has 
received less attention than he deserved by the effectiveness of his career 
and the solidity of his thought and character. Recently, however, he 
has been fortunate in the interest of two foreign scholars, M. Pierre 
Janelle and Dr. J. A. Muller. If they have not the biographical fond- 
ness which is so doubtful a blessing to subject and object, they have at 
any rate an intelligent respect, a seriousness, and a candour which 
Gardiner would certainly prefer, and which have given everyone inter- 
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ested in him admirable instruments for estimating his ideas and his 
importance. Of these instruments the latest is the volume before ug 
in which Dr. Muller prints all the surviving letters that Gardiner wrote 
and several, hitherto inaccessible, which he received. Among those 
written by him are one long one to Thomas Smith, which is practically 
a short treatise on the vexed question of Greek pronunciation, a lo 
open one to George Joye explaining the bishop’s dealings with the here. 
tic Barnes, several long ones to Cranmer and Somerset expounding and 
defending Gardiner’s line under the Protector : the rest are the letters 
naturally to be expected from a sixteenth-century ambassador, bishop, 
secretary of state, and pamphleteer. 

Altogether there are one hundred and seventy-three printed, ninety 
in full for the first time. They are arranged chronologically, in groups 
corresponding to the stages of the writer’s career, each group intro- 
duced by a note indicating the circumstances and each letter preceded 
by an account of its provenance and of any earlier printings and by a 
short synopsis. There is also a two-page chronology and a ten-page 
sketch of Gardiner’s life, which might (I think) have been still more 
useful with notes of sources. There are a useful bibliographical glossary 
and index. I think that the sketch of the life, following Gardiner 
himself, exaggerates his influence from 1540 to 1546, but otherwise all 
the editing seems to me quite fair. 

In general, perusal of the letters will give a great deal of information 
on the politics, ideas, and language of the time, and particularly about 
half a dozen specific questions, some of which may be mentioned here. 
The letters show very clearly how personal was the nature of the 
Royal Supremacy, in Gardiner’s mind at least. One of the objections 
he formed in 1536 to a theological agreement with the German pro- 
testants was that if Henry bound himself to them, then he “ maye not 
doo that the Word of God shal permitte, oonles ther comen consent 
doth concurre therunto. Wherupon, if this capitulation be lawful 
and shal bynde, thenne shal the Bishop of Rome drawe it for an argu- 
ment to his parte, that the Worde of God may be restrayned to a 
commen assent.’’ Nothing could be less parliamentary. And eleven 
years later, when Gardiner was pleading with Somerset to make no 
innovations, he was quite unabashed by the incompleteness of the 
royal person: ‘‘ When our sovereigne lord commeth to his perfect age 
(which God graunt), I doubt not but God will reveale that shalbe 
necessary for the governing of his people in religion.”” Not that the 
personal supremacy is to be arbitrary : ‘‘ Our late soveraigne lord made 
no alteration in his tyme withowt a convocation of bishops and open 
debating of the matter.” Anglican principles formed the natural gait of 
Gardiner’s mind. When as vice-chancellor of Cambridge he was repres- 
sing the revolutionaries about Greek pronunciation, he wrote, “ I have 
thought, therefore, that what is definitely established should be upheld 
by public authority. As for what is not yet clear, what is uncertain, 
this I have thought should be left, as it were, in the silence of unspoken 
meditation.”” There was another vice-cancellarial principle which is 
applicable to general affairs—‘ It is not the faulte of us that be heedes 
to have in the numbre sum nought, untyl we passe over ther faulte and 
suffer it unpunished.”’ If holy water be attacked, why not cramp 
rings ? and if stained-glass windows, why not escutcheons? Gardiner 
was very clear that royal permission could not frank breach of statute, 
premunire or other. He knew that statute was a very valuable re- 
inforcement to royal supremacy—‘ the Lord Audelay, late Chauncelor, 
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tld me . . . that thactes of Parliament passed in his highness tyme 
conteyned so muche beneficiall matter and to so many men of diverse 
estates in the realm, that when so ever any one acte were towched, every 
man wold thinke his matter were in dangier.”’ 

Gardiner had no silliness, and especially none of the silly itch for 
originality : “1 was never autor of any one thing, other spirituall or 
temporall, I thanke God of it.”” Gardiner was, as he was fond of saying, 
a good Englishman, and, as he was also fond of saying, a bishop of the 
realm. He deserves our attention, and we are fortunate in Dr. Muller’s 
guidance. KENNETH PICKTHORN. 


England’s Quest of Eastern Trade. By Sm Wit.1aM Foster, C.1.E. 
1933. xiv + 355 pp. Black. 15s. 


Tue title of this book, one of the excellent series called the 
“ Pioneer Histories,” defines both its subject and its point of view. It 
is on the one hand a history of geographical exploration, but Sir 
William Foster is not only President of the Hakluyt Society : he was 
formerly Historiographer to the India Office, and as such he made 
himself the foremost authority on the records of the East India Com- 

y. He therefore emphasises the commercial aim of the discoverers. 
They sought knowledge, no doubt, and they certainly courted adventure 
and showed an amazing courage and endurance in all the perils of 
distant lands and seas; but it is almost as true of them as it is of the 
rich men in London who poured out money to finance their enterprises, 
that their purpose was to seek trade. In particular they sought mar- 
kets for the sale of English cloth. That was their primary object, 
and it was the main concern of the governments which gave them 
commercial privileges and diplomatic support. The importation of 
Eastern goods was a secondary purpose which developed as the trading 
voyages went on, and Sir William shows how new kinds of imports were 
added as the field of commerce changed. First there were pepper and 
spices from the Malay Archipelago ; then calicoes, indigo and saltpetre 
from India ; lastly came the beginnings of the China tea-trade. But this 
is not a book about economic history : it is a story of pioneering all 
over the world and the quest of trade simply supplies the thread of 
continuity. 

In no other way could a continuity have been traced between such 
differing expeditions, and the author, with his accustomed skill, 
narrating each journey precisely and vividly, shows them all in relation 
to this theme. He begins in the reign of Edward VI, when Sir Hugh 
Willoughby and Richard Chancellor set out to seek China by the 
North-East Passage, the route round the northern coast of Siberia 
which was never sailed from end to end until 1879. He follows the 
adventures of travellers who, taking advantage of the accidental result 
of this first expedition, opened up commerce with Russia by way of 
the White Sea, and attempted to trade with Persia by Russia and the 
Caspian. Next he describes the earliest efforts to find the North-West 
Passage. Later in the book he carries that story down to the time of 
Henry Hudson who, though he was rather a map-maker than a path- 
finder, deserves to be commemorated by the name of the great bay where 
the mutineers left him to starve in 1611. Before coming to that part 
of his story, however, Sir William Foster follows the quest of Eastern 
trade in the other directions which it took after the first disappoint- 
ments in the north-west. He describes Drake’s voyage round the 
world by the Straits of Magellan and the Moluccas, the establishment 
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of the Levant Company, the wonderful journeys of John Newbery in 
Persia and India, and of Ralph Fitch in India and Pegu. In this part 
of the book there are some hitherto unpublished biographical details 
about Fitch, and Newbery is deservedly given a higher place than has 
been accorded to him hitherto. From the voyages of Cavendish and 
Lancaster, the book passes to the foundation of the East India Company. 
its early voyages, the travels of Midnall, whose tomb is the earliest 
English monument in India, the brief episode of seventeenth-century 
trade with Japan, and the establishment of factories in the different 
regions of the East. There is a cool and succinct account of the struggle 
with the Dutch, which left the English with very little hold on the 
spice-trade and led to their devoting themselves mainly to India and 
other parts of the Asiatic mainland. Finally, there is a chapter on 
the establishment of trade with China in the late seventeenth century. 
Less than half the book is occupied with the Elizabethan travellers, 
but, except that in course of time Eastern trade became a going and 
flourishing concern, the story is of the same quality all through. The 
Elizabethan age in more ways than one gets more popular credit than 
it deserves : just as we forget that Shakespeare wrote his best plays 
under James I, so we do not always remember that the voyage of 
Willoughby and Chancellor and the early travels of Anthony Jenkinson 
happened before Queen Elizabeth came to the throne, or that the line 
of the sea-dogs went on long after her time. That heroic age was 
longer than a single reign. In the sense in which the phrase is used by 
the historians of literature, perhaps indeed we ought not to call it an 
heroic age. It was an age of heroes, but it did not produce epics like 
those of the Greek sailors or the vikings. When the imaginations of 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries were fired by the tales of sea- 
travel, the result was only one new stop in the organ-music of a rich 
and complex civilisation. Sir Walter Raleigh carried the thoughts of a 
highly sophisticated Europe with him to the Spanish Main ; but not even 


he wrote a travel-book that expressed all the genius of the age. The 


special literature of travel, the body of narratives gathered by Hakluyt 
and Purchas and their successors, so far from being at the highest 
literary level, is matter-of-fact and unpoetical. Still, its subject-matter 
is so wonderful that it is always fascinating to read. It has, indeed, 
difficulties. Hakluyt is a trackless book, a collection of materials 
without much to explain them. A reader who goes through it with this 
book of Sir William Foster’s in his hand, reading his scholarly survey 
chapter by chapter with the contemporary stories, will find that most 
of the difficulties disappear. It is to be hoped that many such rea:ers 
will be led by this admirable guide through the original authorities on 
the quest of Eastern trade, and by other volumes in the same series 
through English travels in other parts of the world. G. N. CLARK. 


Town Government in the Sixteenth Century. By J. H. Tuomas. 1933. 
188 pp. Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 


THE publicity given to a recent dispute, occasioned by the unearth- 
ing of asixteenth-century bye-law which forbade the butchersinacertain 
town to slaughter animals on Sundays, would seem to vindicate such a 
study as Mr. Thomas here attempts. Moreover, the present age 
promises to have a unique opportunity for appreciating an elaboration 
of the (old) thesis that “ great social legislation . . . must be visualised 
against the background of steady endeavour and achievements of pro- 
vincial town authorities” (p. 171). Though Mr. Thomas has some 
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interesting observations on Elizabethan poor law machinery, notably the 
time lag between statute and achievement, he is not chiefly concerned 
with the story of the national regimentation of industry andlabour. His 
best chapters deal with the problems of water supply, sanitation, 
the isolation of plague victims, which the ubiquitous Tudor state 
scarcely ventured to touch. The material is assembled from already 
published municipal records, while the presentation, especially the 
chapter arrangements, bears unmistakable signs of the compiler. Mr. 
Thomas’ Notes on T'own Records confirm the doubt as to whether the 
time is ripe for such a sweeping survey as the title of the book suggests. 
We have here no explanation of the forces at work driving towns to 
seek incorporation nor any discussion of the attempts to lighten the 
unequal burden of the fee-farms. The description of three out of the 
four photographs in the book illustrates the tendency towards glib 
generalisation. Nor does the author escape the pitfalls of proceeding 
by historical silences (p. 99) or of indulging in large and questionable 
assertions. We are told, for example, that “‘ about the middle of the 
century there was a general exodus from the towns” (p. 71); that 
municipal authorities ‘‘ never tried to evade their responsibility to 
the native poor ”’ (p. 125), and we are invited to set in high relief the 
achievements of the century in matters of public health by reference 
to the findings of the Royal Commission of 1845. The author states 
that one of the worst outbreaks of plague occurred in 1556, though 
Sir Thomas Smith wrote in 1562 that England has had “ no plague to 
speak of for twelve years,” adding, for the benefit of a royal victim, 
that ‘‘ where they use no physic nor strive with it, they escape best.” 
Epwarp Hvua@HEs 


Philippe du Plessis-Mornay: Un Huguenot homme d’Etat. By 


R. Patry. 1933. 665 pp. Paris: Librairie Fischbacher. 60 fr. 


Tuts is a long book on an important subject. It contains 665 pages 
and about 30,000 words. It is clearly built up on an exhaustive study 
of all the papers and documents bearing on du Plessis-Mornay’s life, 
and there can be very little for any future worker in the same field to 
discover. And yet a careful reading of it leaves me with some sense of 
disappointment. M. Patry does not carry his learning with the 
lightness and gaiety that we are accustomed to in French writers of 
history, and of which M. Mariéjol and M. Romier, dealing with this 
same period, have given us such notable examples. M. Patry keeps 
close to his documents. He is concerned with du Plessis-Mornay 
rather than with his period, and (as the sub-title implies) chiefly with 
his political career. But if it is possible to wish that the book had 
been written somewhat differently it is necessary to insist on the high 
value of what is given us. M. Patry has made it clear that, from the 
massacre of Saint Bartholomew’s Day to the rise of Richelieu, du 
Plessis-Mornay was the most important influence in the Huguenot 
party. Many would be inclined to claim that place for Sully; but 
Sully was never identified with the faith and hopes of the Huguenots 
as du Plessis-Mornay was. His whole soul was given to the Protestant 
cause. To that he was ready to sacrifice wealth, honour and life 
itself. He had more than any Frenchman, with whose record I am 
acquainted, the temper of the English Puritans of the seventeenth 
century. In the numerous extracts which are given from his letters 
and books there is hardly anything that reminds us that we are in the 
age of Rabelais and Montaigne and Henry of Navarre. A deep 
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seriousness presides over all that he says and doubtless presided over 
all that he did. His Protestantism was moderate and intensely 
nationalist. He claimed a part in the inheritance of medieval catholi- 
cism. Here are words from his T'raité de l’Eglise which show an 
attitude remarkable in the sixteenth century. 

“We regard as true members of Christ all those who worship one 
God in spirit and in truth, and who look for their salvation in one 
Jesus Christ. . . . We desire union with them, in whatever countries 
they may be found, and whatever corruption there may be amongst 
them not only in morals but also on doctrinal points.” 

The Anglican compromise seems almost exactly what he wanted to 
see in France, and he hoped almost to the end of his life for some union of 
the two churches in France, which he thought might be brought about by 
a national council and public discussion. He missed no opportunity of 
stimulating Gallican sentiment and never wavered in his bitter hostility 
to the power of the Papacy and of Spain. He had no doubt at all 
that the Pope was Anti-Christ and ingeniously discovered the number 
of the Beast in the name of Pope Paul V. His devotion to the insti- 
tution of Monarchy was constant and almost religious in its character. 
He had a hand in the publication of the Vindicie contra Tyrannos 
(though M. Patry thinks that he did little more than prepare the 
manuscript of Languet for the press); but that treatise is very far 
from democratic. In his own writings he repudiated constantly all 
leaning towards democracy. “ This is the special advantage of our 
Religion,”’ he writes, ‘‘ that we recognise no one above the King except 
God. We have taken no oath, nor do we render homage to anyone 
except him. We have also this glory, that from our ranks has never come 
either minister or layman who has attacked the person of his Prince.” 

The life does not change our opinions on the events of the time, 
but it is very useful in allowing us to understand the organisation of 
the French Huguenots. Their apparatus of Synods and Assemblies 
did sometimes take a strongly republican colour in spite of du Plessis- . 
Mornay’s strong protests. He never varied in his efforts to keep the 
peace. He followed Coligny in desiring a foreign war against Spain 
for its own sake, or rather for the effect that he thought it would have 
on the treatment of the Huguenots; but civil war seemed to him the 
worst of evils, and to contain in itself the seed of every sort of national 
trouble. He passed his life in urging peace and submission to the Crown. 

The following parts of the book seem to me of special value to the 
historical student ; chapter v which gives an account of the negotiations 
which preceded the Edict of Nantes; chapters ix and x which describe 
the obscure religious struggles from the death of Henry IV to the rise 
of Richelieu ; and all that concerns the Huguenot academy at Saumur, 
with its staff largely consisting of Scotchmen, among whom was 
Cameron, who maintained the dangerous thesis “that it is possible 
for a man to be saved in the Roman Church.” A. J. GRANT. 


Henry Cromwell. By Rosert W. Ramszy. 1933. viii + 392 pp. 
Longmans, Green. 15s. 


THE Protector’s younger son has had to wait a long time for a full- 
length biography, but it is all the more welcome now that we have it. 
Mr. Ramsey has already published some brief studies of other members 
of Cromwell’s family circle (see the short notice in History, July 1931) ; 
the special value of this book is in its contribution to the history of 
Ireland under the Protectorate, where Henry served first as Commander- 
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in-chief of the forces, then as Lord Deputy, and finally as Lord 
Lieutenant. On Henry’s early life, and his last years, spent in retire- 
ment after the Restoration, there is little to add to what was already 
known, and over three-quarters of the book is devoted to the years 
1655-9, when Henry was officially resident in Ireland. 

For this part of his work Mr. Ramsey has drawn largely on Henry’s 
correspondence in Thurloe’s State Papers, and also in the three volumes 
of letters addressed to him by various correspondents, and preserved 
among the Lansdowne MSS. at the British Museum. Good use has 
also been made of Mercurius Politicus and other newspapers of the 
time. Incidentally, some light is thrown on contemporary events in 
the history of England, as Henry was kept constantly in touch with 
his father’s government (though less so with his brother Richard’s), 
and much illuminating comment will be found in these letters on 
the events and problems of the day. 

Two criticisms may perhaps be made of Mr. Ramsey’s treatment of 
this material. One is that he rather overloads his book with verbatim 
quotations, so that his own writing sometimes becomes little more than 
a series of links between the letters he cites. There is, of course, some- 
thing to be said for letting one’s authorities speak for themselves, 
and these letters are of real interest, and not merely official communica- 
tions; nevertheless, a more continuous narrative, in which important 
events or decisions of policy are made prominent, instead of lurking 
inconspicuously in the course of a page or more of quotation in small 
print, has, I think, more to commend it. One can, if necessary (as 
Guizot did with Richard Cromwell), print important letters in extenso 
in an appendix. In the second place, Mr. Ramsey intersperses his 
account of Henry’s Irish career with brief and relatively parenthetic 
passages describing contemporaneous events in England, and these 
rather break the thread of the biography, unless, as sometimes happens, 
we are shown these events from Henry’s standpoint, or as reported to 
him by correspondents in England; then they fit in much more 
appropriately, and are often very interesting. 

As far as the fate of the Protectorate was concerned, it was probably 
a misfortune that the claims of primogeniture were so strong that 
even Oliver was obliged to name as his successor his lethargic and 
incompetent elder son instead of the far abler and more likeable Henry. 
Sent to rule Ireland while it was still prostrate after his father’s 
campaign, responsible for peace, and for executing the government’s 
far from conciliatory policy towards the conquered inhabitants, 
troubled with difficulties from some of his colleagues, Henry, by his 
modest yet capable, clear-headed, fair and tolerant conduct of affairs, 
won the respect of all, friends and opponents alike. Had he succeeded 
his father as Protector and Lord General he might well have obtained 
the loyalty of the army; whether the Restoration would then have 
been averted, or only postponed, is a fascinating question, though a 
vain one. As it was, he was as loyal to Richard as he had been to his 
father, and when recalled from Ireland at his brother’s fall, he uncom- 
plainingly retired (to quote Carlyle) “into total obscurity, still in a 
very manful, simple and noble way.” J. W. Gouea. 


Calamy Revised. By A. G. Marruews. 1934. Ixxiii + 603 pp. 
Clarendon Press (Humphrey Milford). 40s. 


Epmunp CaLamy’s Account of the Ministers and others ejected 
and silenced, 1660-62, is the standard book on the Puritans who suffered 
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by the Restoration Act of Uniformity. It appeared in 1702 as the ninth 
chapter of the Abridgment of Mr. Baxter's History of his Life and Times 
and enumerated 2435 names of Nonconformists, giving some account 
of most of them; Baxter had enumerated 150 ejected ministers, paying 
tributes to those he had known personally. Calamy’s work was, 
therefore, practically a new study of the subject, and as his father and 
grandfather of the same name as himself had both been ejected in 
1662, he was well qualified for the task. He was a moderate Presby- 
terian and had sources of information among Nonconformists in all 
parts of the country. His book aroused a good deal of interest, being 
very popular in Nonconformist circles and arousing much opposition 
among Anglican apologists. It provoked the publication of Walker’s 
Sufferings of the Clergy, which did not appear until 1714, when the Stuart 
period was ending. Some alterations and corrections were made in 
later editions, and in 1775 Samuel Palmer issued Calamy’s list as The 
Nonconformists’ Memorial in a handier form, still according to counties 
but with the places arranged in alphabetical order. It is in this form 
that Calamy has been used by some of us as a book of reference for the 
Nonconformists of the second half of the seventeenth century. How- 
ever, Palmer was not an ideal editor, but Calamy has at last found one 
in the person of Mr. A. G. Matthews. Calamy has not only been 
revised, he has been rearranged, critically examined at every point, 
supplemented and indexed. Al] the names are now put in alphabetical 
order and the counties to which the dispossessed ministers belonged 
are clearly set forth in an index, with every place given under its 
county. Mr. Matthews has also prefaced the work by an introduction 
and a study of authorities that will answer most questions that may 
arise. It is an admirable piece of work and represents the detailed 
study of any available source of information that may contribute any- 
thing to the history of the 1760 individuals in this catalogue. The 
names from the Welsh dioceses have been omitted. 


A. W. Harrison. - 


Politische Correspondenz Friedrichs des Grossen. Band 43. Ed. 
G. B. Voz. 1933. 511 pp. Leipzig: Quelle and Meyer. 


THE Political Correspondence of Frederick the Great is on the 
whole the most notable contribution to the history of eighteenth- 
century diplomacy which has appeared in any country. The 43rd 
volume, edited by Dr. Gustav Berthold Volz with conspicuous skill and 
accuracy, covers the nine months from April to December 1779. The 
most important event which it chronicles is the signature on 13 May, 
of the Treaty of Teschen, by which Austria was compelled to give up 
four-fifths of the Bavarian territory which had been claimed on the 
death of the Elector Maximilian Joseph, and also to sanction the 
eventual acquisition of Anspach and Baireuth by the King of Prussia. 
This was a serious blow to the Emperor Joseph and Kaunitz, who had 
been chiefly responsible for the aggressive policy pursued by Austria in 
regard to the Bavarian succession. Frederick was convinced that the 
imminent death of Maria Theresa would be followed by a disturbance 
of the peace in eastern Europe, and that his primary duty was to pro- 
vide an efficient check on the ambitious designs of Joseph, who would 
seek either in Poland or in Turkey or in Germany some compensation 
for his failure in Bavaria. It had long been Frederick’s desire to detach 
France from the Austrian alliance, and he had succeeded in weakening 
this alliance by procuring French mediation (jointly with Russia) at 
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Teschen. But he realised that France, as long as the war with England 
continued, could not afford to part with the continental security given 
to her by the Treaty of Versailles. In these circumstances Frederick 
had no alternative but to cling to the Russian alliance which had been 
concluded in 1764 and renewed for a second period of eight years. To 
cement that alliance he was willing to allow Catharine to retain her 
absolute ascendency in Poland and to gratify her desire to pose as the 
“ arbiter of Europe ” (p. 364). It was a source of some disquietude that 
Panin, the Russian minister who had been the bulwark of the Russo- 
Prussian alliance, was losing influence at St. Petersburg through ill- 
health and increasing indolence, but Frederick was confident that he 
could gain Panin’s rival, Potemkin, by supporting his supposed desire 
to gain the duchy of Courland. A further reason for confidence was his 
conviction that rival interests in Turkey rendered any alliance of 
Russia with Austria absolutely impossible. So assured was he both 
of Russian support and of Russian hostility to any easterly advance of 
Austria that he proposed a triple alliance of Russia, Prussia and Turkey, 
and believed that a little persistent pressure would suffice to carry 
through this project. He was annoyed and almost incredulous when 
Catharine opposed conscientious objection to an alliance with infidels, 
but he completely failed to perceive that this professed scruple was 
only a cloak to cover a deliberate change of Russian policy, and that 
Catharine and Potemkin were preparing to abandon Russo-Prussian 
co-operation in Poland in favour of Austro-Russian co-operation 
against Turkey. 

This desertion by Russia, the greatest blow experienced by Frederick 
since his desertion by England in 1762, left him isolated in Europe, and 
compelled him to fall back upon the Jast expedient for checkmating 
Austria, the formation of a Fiirstenbund on the model of the League of 
Schmalkalden. Perhaps the most interesting letter in this volume is 
that in which the suggestion of such a league comes from the Russian 
minister, Panin, not as a substitute for the Russian alliance but as an 
additional support to it (p. 105). At the outset Frederick shows him- 
self distrustful of the suggestion. The Rhenish princes will be held 
to Austria by their religion and by predominant French influence. 
The present Elector of Bavaria is the bond-slave of Austria. Hanover, 
Brunswick and Hesse have lent their available troops on hire to Eng- 
land for the American war and the defence of Gibraltar. Hence he 
concludes that the whole burden of resisting Austrian designs in Ger- 
many will fall upon Prussia and Saxony (p. 347). Future volumes 
will show how Frederick was forced to adopt the expedient which he 
enaet in 1779, and how successfully he overcame the obstacles in 

is way. 

This volume shows that Frederick’s enmity to England was as 
undiminished and unreasoning as ever. He still sees the “ hidden 
hand ” of Bute in all the measures of the British ministers (p. 267). 
He exults when Spain joins France in the war, and hopes that the 
junction of the two Bourbon fleets will deprive Great Britain of her 
naval ascendancy. When the British government appealed to the 
Dutch for the assistance stipulated in treaties against a threatened 
invasion of the island, he uses all his influence at The Hague to procure 
the rejection of the demand. The most important series of documents 
in the volume, after the correspondence with the Prussian envoy at 
the Russian court, consists of Frederick’s letters to his niece, Wil- 
helmina, in which he urges her to induce her husband to throw off 
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that vassalage to England which, he foretells, will inevitably force the 
republican party in Amsterdam to curtail his powers as Stadtholder. 
The insignificance of England in European politics is demonstrated 
by the fact that the volume does not contain a single letter from 
Frederick to his envoy in London. The whole correspondence was 
left in the hands of the Prussian ministers. 

RicHARD Lopes. 


Les origines intellectuelles de la Révolution Francaise. By Danter 
MornetT. 1933. 552 pp. Paris: A. Colin. 60 frs. 


HERE Professor Mornet gives the results of ten years’ work on the 
still very controversial question of the influence of the ‘“ Philosophes ” 
on the French Revolution. The fundamental purpose of the work is 
not to give a new exposition of the doctrines, but to examine to what 
extent the average Frenchman, cultivated or not, was familiar with 
them, how they were propagated and how much they did to create a 
“ revolutionary spirit ’’ in the country. M. Mornet studies in succes- 
sion, for three periods (1715-48, 1748-70, 1770-87), the working of the 
institutions which may have influenced public opinion both in Paris and 
the provinces (academies, literary societies, public and lending libraries, 
secondary and higher education, the press, freemasonry, the salons and 
cafés, “ pure literature,”’ the theatre and the novel). He also chooses 
several examples of average people, as insignificant as possible but whose 
letters and papers remain, and tries to find what they knew and thought 
of “‘ philosophic ”’ ideas, in a chapter with the title ‘ Quelques exemples : 
un avocat de petite ville, un écrivain, deux amants, une jeune fille, 
un collégien.”” The “ cahiers ’’ of 1789 also give some evidence. 

This is a rather new line of approach to the history of political 
theory : it puts less emphasis on the significance of a work, more on its 
influence. An “important ’”’ idea, from this angle, is one which is 
expounded in several books, whether good or bad does not matter much, 
but which have a large circulation and are to be found in many public 
or private libraries, and so on. In practice, while most modern histor- 
ians are fond of excavating those unknown forerunners whom nobody 
noticed in their days, the period to 1748 is treated here in about fifty 
pages ;—and M. Mornet dismisses such a work as “ le contrat social ” 
with a short mention, as it ran into few editions and one could not find, 
before 1789, the texts showing its deep influence on a reader (pp. 95-96). 

This “ social history of ideas,’’ as it might be called, which is quite 
as legitimate as any other, must embody a very large amount of 
research, as the materials for it are very scattered. M. Mornet, although 
he tells us that he has just begun the study of the subject, gives us a 
bibliography of no less than 1576 items, practically all original sources. 
It will only be regretted that there is no index. a 

The conclusions reached are very different from those of Taine’s 
superficial and biassed study : the legend of a sect of “ philosophes, 
generally unsuccessful and embittered professional men, and preparing 
in the shadow of local academies, “ sociétés de pensées ” or Masonic 
lodges, a total political subversion, is definitively refuted. An informed 
interest in political and social problems was general in 1789, but nobody 
anticipated, or wished, such a thing as the Revolution. : 

M. Mornet’s book is very well written. And on all the subjects 
which it touches it will certainly become, for some time, the essential 
work, 

A. ALEXANDRE. 
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The Cambridge History of India. Vol. v1, The Indian Empire, 1858- 
1918. Edited by Prorrssor H. H. Dopweii. 1932. 660 pp. 
Cambridge University Press. 30s. 


Despite its title this volume actually describes administrative 
and social developments from 1818, these matters having been omitted 
from volume v. Hence 166 pages are devoted to the pre-1858 period 
and 38 to the Mutiny. This is an advantage, since progress under the 
Crown cannot be adequately studied save in connection with the latter 

hase of Company rule. The range of subjects is wide. We read 

of the splendid work of the missionaries ; the suppression of infanticide 
and sati; the methods of famine-relief ; the evolution of systems of law 
and of land-revenue ; the promotion of Co-operative Credit Societies ; 
the great works of irrigation; India’s noble effort during the Great 
War. Dr. Rice Holmes’ well-balanced chapter on the Mutiny empha- 
sises the fact that the neglect of Dalhousie’s orders in regard to Oudh 
and of his request for European troops was no less a contributory 
cause of that tragedy than was his conferment on India of western 
amenities. Sir Wolseley Haig’s two admirable chapters on the army 
are enlivened by touches of romance and humour—Bernadotte serving 
in the ranks of the Madras European Regiment, or “ old Capsicum ”’ 
forgetting in civil employ the technique of his military profession. 
Professor Dodwell skilfully dissects the realities underlying that blessed 
word “ paramountcy.” Of special interest are Sir Verney Lovett’s 
contributions on administration, education and the rise of extremism. 
Attention naturally concentrates on those chapters which deal with 
general topics. But those which tell of administration in the different 
provinces, especially Bengal, greatly enrich the picture; and the fact 
that the book is largely the work of experienced officials lends conviction 
to their diagnosis of the mistakes, as well as the merits, of British rule— 
the imposition of paper-work, the diminution of contact between 
officials and people, the excessive relegation of higher education to 
private agencies, or our secularist tendencies in Burma. 

One could wish that the operations of the second Afghan war had 
received less scant treatment than that devoted to them on p. 419. 
The story of the partition of Bengal passes over in strange silence the 
incident of Sir Bamfylde Fuller’s “ resignation.” Chapters xxix, 
xxx and xxxii contain much about the extremist press and the press- 
laws; but we look in vain for any general description of the develop- 
ment of journalism or of the output of, and the improvement in, 
vernacular literature. Nothing, however, can detract from the value 
of a book which affords to the student of present-day problems so 
thorough an historical background, so many a practical lesson. Recent 
enough are the relapses into turbulence or the horrors of superstition— 
the Mutiny itself, the “‘ Massacre of the Kinsmen” and the “ Jail 
Massacre ”’ of 1879 and 1885, the murder of Quinton and his comrades 
in 1891, the occurrence of sati in 1927. Very ominous are the facts 
(pp. 402 and 600) regarding the distribution of military recruitment 
and the monopolisation, in Madras, of the bulk of representation and 
higher administration. From start to finish, the tale of our twofold 
task is punctuated by pregnant epigrams—Grenville’s in 1813, “ That 
sovereignty which we hesitate to assert, necessity compels us to 
exercise ’’; Macaulay’s, “ We are trying to give a good government 
to a people to whom we cannot give a free government’; Strachey’s 
declaration that our rule is too good to be loved; Morley’s “ almost 
passionate’ denial that he was seeking to set up parliamentary 
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government; a Bengali publicist’s complaint against Curzon that 
“every step in efficiency is another rivet in the shackles in which we 
are bound.” This book is the story of a great effort, made inter spem 
curamque, timores inter et iras, to accomplish in India two laudable 
ends which hitherto have seemed incompatible. H. Suarp. 


Australia, Human and Economic. By A. W. JosE. 1932. 333 pp. 
Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


Mr. A. W. Josr’s book was offered to the public as “an 
explanation” of our thinly-peopled, patchy and at times wrangli 
Commonwealth of six “ sovereign” states. Its author calls it “a 
summary of selected historical events crystallised round a logical 
framework and illustrated by observations and memories largel 
personal to the author.’”’ An Australian reader cannot but feel grateful 
to Mr. Jose for telling with zest of many features of this land 
about which the native-born may not speak without vain repetition, 
The book is packed with information, yet is a pleasure to read. On 
the historical side it disappoints when Mr. Jose forgets the promise 
he makes in the preface (p. vi) to concentrate attention, after explaining 
the first influence of wool and the intrusion of gold-diggers, upon the 
creation of secondary industries by means of tariffs. That he says so 
little on the matter is the more regrettable as he hints, more than once, 
his dissatisfaction with what others have written on the rank growth 
of Australian protectionism. One can hardly believe that the author, 
with unusual opportunities behind the legislative scenes, has nothing 
to say. 

He was Times correspondent in Australia for many years. Yet he 
says nothing new on pp. 55-56 which are devoted to the origins of the 
cult. On p. 79 he arouses our hopes afresh, promising an explanation of 
“the growth of the protectionist policy.”” But two pages further he 
dashes them again. ‘‘ Of the growth of protection there is not much to 
say.” Ina footnote he turns the neglected duty over to “ a professorial 
work” that is “valuable, if used with caution” (p. 81, note). 
Chapter xix again promises it under the heading “ Manufactures, 
Trade and Transport’: but, again, a page and a half exhausts the 
flow, and these contain only a reference to industrial experiments by a 
friend of Governor Macquarie’s, a century ago, and a few statistical 
scraps—number of factories, number of employees, value of output, 
etc., averaged for recent years. Then, with obvious relief, he turns 
to Trade and Transport. Not without another kindly reference, 
however, to “ the laborious studies of professors of economics.” 

Once or twice even non-academic readers will regret that Mr. Jose 
did not put a little more labour into his own studies. Thus on p. 250 
he writes of Australian flocks having grown from “the 6000 of 1800 
to the 61,000,000 of 1891.” From the definitive adjective the reader 
would infer that the numbers were familiar as the town clock. But, 
alas! “the 61,000,000” should be “the 106,000,000.” The latter 
figure is indeed well known. Did it not challenge our pastoralists 
for just on forty years as a record they could not repeat? In 1891 
New South Wales alone had 61,000,000 sheep. 

Whenever Mr. Jose writes of Western Australia one is nervous. 
Very early in the book he refers (p. 16) to the rainfall “ at Kimberley, 
thereby affecting Western Australians much as a writer on Scotland 
would startle Scots if he began on deer-stalking “at Highland. 
The worst fears of his credentials in Western Australia are confirmed 
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on p. 193, where he tells of a wide wheat belt that is being exploited 
“slowly in its northern area (between Geraldton and Northam), where 
sheep still dominate, but quickly and scientifically from Northam 
southward.” For accuracy reverse the adverbs and the reference to 
sheep and read: “quickly and scientifically in its northern area, 
but more slowly from Northam southward, where sheep still dominate.” 

Among passages for which Australians will be grateful is one on 
p. 92 crediting us with “the saving virtue”’ of a “ready and full 
acceptance of the logic of facts,” and another (p. 76, note) about a 
sober-minded Englishman confronted with Australians who knew their 
own conditions. A book as generously appreciative as this and, 
despite slips, as splendidly backed by facts well arranged, should help 
to make us worthier of that opinion. Since Mr. Jose wrote the Federal 
Labour Party that he admires so much (vide p. 90) has acquired merit 
and a term in opposition by its courage in initiating a realistic plan of 
recovery. Its opponents, whose title to be regarded as parties he 
affects to deny, built up the Loan Council, the central reserve functions 
of the Commonwealth Bank, the Tariff Board and the Council of 
Scientific and Industrial Research—the post-war organs that allowed 
Australians to put into effect their unexpected unity of purpose. 
Even “certain professors,” whom Mr. Jose derides as “ tempted by 
their belief that economics can overpower national character ”— 
whatever that means—have not erred greatly, judging by recent returns 
of Australian exports, in foreseeing a greater activity in supplying 
industrialised Asia with raw materials and food-stuffs. 

They, too, must attempt to deserve Mr. Jose’s praise of Australian 
realism. EpWarpD SHANN. 


The Social and Political Ideas of Some Representative Thinkers of the 
Victorian Age. Edited By F. J. C. Hearnsnaw. 1933. 
271 pp. Harrap. 8s. 6d. 

The Threshold of the Victorian Age. By Gamatie, Minner. 1934. 
291 pp. Williams and Norgate. 10s. 6d. 

Queen Victoria. By Mona Wison. 1933. 166 pp. Peter Davies. 5s. 


Tue title of the first of these books suggests something like a 
conspectus of Victorian thought : some answer—within this field—to 
the curious inquiry, suggested by Freud, as to how far individuals are 
indebted to the subconscious working of the mind of the mass within 
which they live for their ideas, although these ideas appear to every- 
one to be the fruits of their own consciousness, and even produced 
often in actual opposition to the spirit of the age. One whose own 
mind has been formed in the last century is tempted to look in such a 
book for the answer to another curious question. It is, perhaps, not 
strange if the great Victorian thinkers have no appeal for the Epigonoi ; 
but how is it that he himself, in these days of somewhat perverted hero- 
worship, and, on the other hand, neglect and decrial of work, leaves his 
Carlyle on the shelf, or, again, now that the monster Leviathan seems to 
threaten to swallow up the individual altogether, never runs to Spencer 
or Mill for comfort and guidance? And yet all these are authors once 
read with avidity in an age which seems to have had less need of them. 

But the book which Professor Hearnshaw has edited does not 
satisfy this desire, in spite of—perhaps because of—the array of dis- 
tinguished names which adorn its list of gontents. Even Dr. Gooch’s 
masterly introductory account of the Victorian Age itself is not suffi- 
cient to give an impression of unity to what is no more than a series of 
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disconnected lectures, the subjects of which appear to have been chosen 
rather to suit the various lecturers available than because they are 
essential to a right understanding of the spirit of the age. At first 
sight the strange juxtaposition of three foreign thinkers with six British 
looks as if our island were supposed to be worth intellectually just 
double the rest of the world put together. An alternative possibility 
is that these three writers have been selected owing to some peculiar 
influence which they exercised over British thought. But this can 
hardly be. Scarcely a soul would be likely to succeed in guessing even 
two out of the foreign thinkers chosen. They are de Tocqueville, 
Karl Marx and Taine. Even Marx had scarcely begun to influence 
British socialism before the present century. And surely the Victorians 
did not need to await Taine’s discovery that mere abstract reasonin 

could not provide mankind with a perfect constitution suited to every 
country, when they were able to find it in their own Macaulay, even if 
they had put by their Burke. The obvious explanation of the intro. 
duction a these three foreign names, as well as some of the English 
ones, is that Messrs. Laski, Gray and Jones were available, and that 
de Tocqueville, Karl Marx and Taine were subjects suitable to them. 

Among the lecturers chosen for the English subjects—Carlyle, 
Spencer, Maine, Green, Arnold and Bagehot—two, Professor de 
Montmorency and Mr. Driver, are permitted to roam afield over intro- 
ductory matter which has only a remote bearing on the Victorian Age 
itself. Indeed, Mr. Driver’s introduction to ‘‘ Walter Bagehot and the 
Social Psychologists ’’ was found so lengthy that it had to be put in 
after the article which it was intended to introduce—in fact at the very 
end of the book. 

The work further suffers from an attempt to couple each thinker— 
Thomas Carlyle excepted—with some branch of thought. We have, 
for instance, “‘ Herbert Spencer and the Individualists.” John Stuart 
Mill, another individualist, does not get an article; and though he is 
mentioned in one or two places, notably in the Master of Balliol’s 
excellent article on “‘T. H. Green and the Idealists,”’ no idea could be 
gathered from the book as a whole of the important place which he 
filled in Victorian thought, nor of Ruskin’s nor yet Macaulay’s or 
Froude’s. The system of the book, and the circumstance of it being 
itself the last of a long series of similar books, have no doubt co-operated 
to prevent it from furnishing any general idea of Victorian thought. 
Had the Editor, whose own article on Spencer is perhaps the best, 
written the whole book himself, it is quite probable that some few of 
the courses of the meal might not have been so rich, but the repast as a 
whole would have been better served and more digestible. 

Professor Hearnshaw has also written a foreword in praise of Mr. 
Milner’s book, and nothing which he says of his former pupil is — 
the mark. The Threshold of the Victorian Age combines a brilliant 
account of the reign of William IV with a lively sketch of the condition 
of the working-class movement, religion and literature as they were a 
hundred yearsago. Perhaps the Vicar of Kirkby Fleetham might have 
told us a little more about the revolution which seems to have taken 
place in a very few years in the moral state of society. It so happens 
that Victoria did not marry a man capable of concluding an indecent 
speech with a coarse toast, as William did on one occasion. But one 
can hardly resist a surmise that had her consort done in 1840 what her 
uncle did with impunity a [ittle earlier in the decade, he would have 
been led firmly off to a padded room—so catastrophic was the change 
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in manners at the end of the ’thirties. At the same time Mr. Milner 
does not seem to realise the fallacy of supposing the Regency Period 
(1815-30, as he puts it) to have been a time of profligate expenditure. 
It was one of retrenchment. Hansard, with its references to empty 
farms, and—in consequence—empty country houses, reminiscences 
and diaries like Wilberforce’s with its picture of humdrum life at the 
Brighton Pavilion, the light literature of the day describing the cheap 
subscription dances at Almack’s superseding the grand private balls, 
all testify to this. 

There are minor inaccuracies regarding the date of the flight of the 
Royal Family from Portugal, which Mr. Milner gives as 1809, when it 
should be 1807, and that of Parliament’s rejection of the income tax, 
which he gives as 1815 instead of 1816; and he writes on p. 233 as if 
it was Melbourne who first introduced stipendiary magistrates in 
London. But there is no fault to find with his general picture of 
the time. 

Miss Wilson writes not unlike Mr. Milner in a pleasant gossipy style, 

layed upon by alambent humour. This does not mean that either book 
Saends to trivialities—far from it. Miss Wilson in particular has 
given in a brief compass a most adequate account of the steps by which 
the Queen, in spite of her own strong will backed by good sense, and her 
growing experience and popularity, unwillingly surrendered the position 
of a sovereign strong enough to refuse a ministry on personal grounds 
for the constitutional sovereignty of to-day. A. F. FREMANTLE. 


Leaders and Periods of American Finance. By T. J. Grayson. 1932. 
xiii + 566 pp. Chapman and Hall. 25s. 


ProrgessorR GRAYSON has attempted the task of casting into a 
semi-biographical narrative the financial and some of the industrial 
history of the United States, combining “ human interest’ with 
scholarly accuracy. This was a difficult undertaking and, while it 
would be too much to say that Mr. Grayson has been uniformly 
successful, he has attained a high level of achievement and on occasions 
has surpassed expectation. The account, for instance, of the bank 
war between Andrew Jackson and Nicholas Biddle is the clearest 
brief statement of the grounds and course of that momentous quarrel 
known to this reviewer. It is not likely to please everybody, for the real 
motives of Jackson and Biddle are for ever lost to us, but this is a very 
able guess. In general, Mr. Grayson takes a kindly view of his charac- 
ters. John Jacob Astor is, perhaps, the most harshly treated and one 
of the charges is not very well founded. After all, as is admitted on 
p. 154, Oregon did ultimately fall to the United States ; Astor may have 
had little to do with this, but he was not responsible for the loss of the 
territory, as is implied on p. 150. There are one or two other points 
that might be questioned, ranging from the appearance of Jim Fisk 
as Jim Fiske, to the omission to note the Morrill Tariff, or, alternatively, 
its misdating (p. 296). Again, the Act of 1789 is declared to have been 

on Hamilton’s report on manufactures, which is impossible for 
chronological reasons (p. 291); and it might have been noted that 
Webster, in his early congressional days, was a low-tariff man and 
actually opposed the tariff of 1816, notwithstanding what is implied 
on p. 291. A more serious defect is the assertion that Roosevelt was 
asked if he would help to prevent “ the failure of the investment banking 
house of Moore and Schley.” It is one of the most controversial 
questions in modern American history, but, as stated here, the trans- 
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action has an appearance of innocence which not all students think it 
deserves. Was Roosevelt told the name and nature of the house to be 
saved? If he was not, was the omission material? Both questions 
ought to have been considered when this passage was written—and 
before Judge Gary was put into the stained-glass window which he 
occupies in the last section of the book. The account of this episode 
and the very uneven bibliographies are the chief defects of an other. 
wise readable and useful work. D. W. Brogay, 


Henry William Carless Davis, 1874-1928. A Memoir by J. R. H. 
Weaver and a selection of his historical papers, edited by 
J. R. H. Weaver and A. L. Poote. 1933. vii + 217 pp. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tuts brief record of an uneventful life will be welcomed by all who 
knew H. W. C. Davis, and by the much greater number of those who 
are familiar with some of his work and wonder that so brilliant an 
historian should have left behind him no history on a scale commensurate 
with his undoubted capacity. This memoir supplies the explanation. 
He died young, at an age when he had only begun to have the leisure 
which a monumental work demands, and throughout his life, whether as 
a teacher at Balliol, at Bangor, or Manchester, or as an administrator 
during the War, he gave his full energy to his daily task. Moreover, 
the break in his career caused by the War and resulting in the diversion 
of his interest from medieval to modern history has made the bulk of 
his achievement appear smaller than it really is, since few readers are 
likely to be equally familiar with both sections of his task. Mr. Weaver 
is to be congratulated on the skill with which he has depicted the shy 
and reserved scholar, who was at the same time a brilliant teacher, 
and inspired both affection and admiring enthusiasm in his pupils. 
No one who knew Davis, however slightly, failed to recognise and 
admire his obvious competence and power. 
The six papers appended to the memoir were well worth reprinting. 
All were somewhat inaccessible and taken together they give a fair 
measure of the value of Davis’s work, with the important exception of 
his biographical contributions to the Encyclopedia Britannica and the 
Dictionary of National Biography. The Inaugural Lecture, which 
heads the list, throws the most light on his character as an historian. 
His defence of ‘‘ modern ”’ studies and his protest against the dullness 
of a history limited to economic and social movements give some clue 
to his success as a teacher. He deprecates too early ‘“‘ research,” and 
points out that it is not an end but a means. His own eagerness to 
base his work on a direct acquaintance with originals had probably 
taught him that this method, with all its gain in vigour and reality, 
has dangers of its own and demands careful training. The medieval 
papers on the ‘‘ Anarchy of Stephen’s Reign,” ‘“‘ England and Rome 
in the Middle Ages ” and the “‘ Canon Law in England ”’ are excellent 
examples of their author’s wide knowledge and balanced judgment. 
Of the modern papers the most attractive is “‘The Great Game in 
Asia, 1800-1844,” which must have been an excursion outside the 
normal professional limits, and reveals an enviable acquaintance with 
the private reports as well as the published narratives of some of the 
most distinguished explorers in Persia and Central Asia. To the 
general reader, who is hardly likely to have read even Burnes’s Travels 
into Bokhara, the lecture comes as a revelation of a vast body of enter- 
taining reading. The historian has dull enough tasks, and Davis did 
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his share of them as the Regesta proves, but, thank Heaven, he has his 
ures, and we bid farewell on a joyous note to a book which is in 
gome ways sad reading. C. JOHNSON. 


What me befell. Reminiscences of J. J. JusszranD. 1933. xii + 
360 pp. Constable. 15s. 


Many great writers are best known to posterity through an auto- 
iography written as an afterthought of a well-filled life, and this may 
very likely be the fate of M. Jusserand, French Ambassador to the 
United States from 1902 to 1925, even though he was also the author 
of English Wayfaring Life in the Middle Ages and A Literary History 
of the English People and other works of proved reputation. The 
autobiography, unlike these earlier works, was written in English. 
It breaks off, owing to the author’s death, in the middle of what was 
evidently a final chapter on Roosevelt’s Presidency. Regret that we 
have not Jusserand’s account of Woodrow Wilson and of America 
during the War is mitigated by thankfulness that at least we have what 
we have, one of the most charming books of its own kind that has 
appeared for many years. 

Jusserand came of a family of small landowners in the Upper Loire 
country, on the edge of the Auvergne, and the first chapter describes a 
life of patriarchal simplicity, French in place and “ Victorian ” in date 
as in many of its characteristics. Young Jusserand early displayed 
extraordinary intellectual gifts (though, needless to say, he lays no 
emphasis upon them), and he may well have hesitated between scholar- 
ship and diplomacy, and sought for a time to serve both mistresses 
with equal zeal. He may well be called a “ born ” scholar, for it is 
hard to discover how he can, while little over twenty, have acquired 
the knowledge which enabled him to make corrections in the great 
Skeat’s edition of Piers Plowman. 

But diplomacy claimed him for her own, and thereafter literary 
studies were to be the strenuous relaxation of a busy life. Up to the 
end of the nineteenth century—he was born in 1855—both professional 
duties and holidays enabled him to spend much time in England, and 
he got to know most of the people worth knowing, advising Balfour, 
for example, on the purchase of French books for the library of the 
Atheneum. His most intimate friends in London appear to have 
been Henry James and George Dumaurier. 

His first important professional task was the supervision of the 
newly-acquired colony of Tunis ; bis first diplomatic ministry was to 
Copenhagen (1899-1902), after which he was sent to Washington, 
where he made a mark and played a part equal to that played by Paul 
Cambon during the same twenty years in England. Interest in the 
latter half of the book inevitably centres upon that extraordinary 
figure Theodore Roosevelt. President and ambassador became 
intimate personal friends, and no moreilluminating account of Roosevelt 
has ever been written than is to be found in these pages ; Roosevelt at 
work, Roosevelt at play, Roosevelt discussing the Mongols, the Chanson 
de Roland, the Russo-Japanese War, the Algeciras Conference ; above 
all Roosevelt’s methods in taking what was, by a glaring meiosis, 
called a “ walk.”’ A fascinating book. D. C. SOMERVELL. 





SHORT NOTICES 


The Personality of Britain, its influence on inhabitant and invader 
in prehistoric and early historic times, by Cyril Fox (National Museum 
of Wales, 3s. 6d.), is the second edition of a remarkable essay first 
published in 1932. With masterly skill it discusses the geography of 
the British Isles in early days, laying stress on the consequences of the 
considerable subsidence of the whole area that seems to have occurred 
between 3500 and 1500 B.c. Dr. Fox, indeed, goes so far as to hold 
that “even at the end of the third millennium B.c. there was only a 
very narrow Straits of Dover,’’ which because of its ‘‘ tremendous tide ” 
was hardly navigable by the fragile craft of that era. At any rate 
Dr. Fox proves conclusively that the megalithic culture of neolithic 
times was centred in the Irish sea and not the English Channel, whereas 
the beaker culture of the bronze age (about 2000-1700 B.c.) reached 
England from the east. He then goes on to show how geographical 
conditions determined the place and the nature of early settlements in 
Britain ; how, for instance, the men of the stone age, because of the 
inefficiency of their tools, were necessarily limited to the porous soils, 
such as chalk, sand, gravel, and limestone ; but how the later denizens 
with superior implements were able to tame the clays and other imper- 
meable soils of the lowlands. In a, similar manner he discusses the 
geographical controls that in a large measure determined the course 
of the Roman occupation, the Anglo-Saxon conquest, and the Viking 
raids. No student of British pre-history should fail to read this 
pioneer dissertation on historical geography, which, with its thirty-five 
maps and plans, is a marvel of cheapness. F. J. C. H. 


Die Vélkerrechtlichen Grundlagen der Rémischen Aussenpolitik in 
Republikanischer Zeit, by Alfred Heuss (Klio, Beitrige zur Alten 
Geschichte, Beiheft xxx1, Leipzig, 1933, Mk. 7), is a learned paper 
examining the legal concepts underlying Rome’s relationships with 
foreign states, and will be useful to those making a special study of 
the growth of Roman power, particularly during that period of tangled 
international politics, the second century B.c. The author considers 
that certain of the views held by Mommsen, and, more recently, 
Taubler, need revision; their beliefs, for instance, that by Roman 
law a foreign state was deemed to be in a state of enmity until a treaty 
with it had been concluded, or that the act of deditio is essentially an 
act of entering into a treaty. In the course of a careful investigation 
of the use of the terms deditio, amicitia, socius et amicus, amicitiam 
renovare, etc., copious illustrations are given from literary sources and 
inscriptions concerning Rome’s dealings with cities, leagues and kings 
all over the Mediterranean world. The author has chosen to confine 
himself as far as possible to the late third and second centuries B.C., 
holding that this period, when Rome reached her height as a “ great 
power ” but had not yet begun consciously to transform herself into 
the mistress of a world empire, is thereby of crucial importance to the 
study of international politics and law. One apparent slip was noticed 
among the numerous references; the reference to Frank’s Roman 
Imperialism in the note on p. 106. O. B. 

Mr. Parnter in his William Marshal (Milford, 18s.) has chosen 
a very happy subject, and he has made good use of unusually full 
material for so early a period. Although his main object has been 
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biographical and he keeps closely to the career of his hero, the book 
throws considerable light on life in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
and above all on the character of the feudal noble. William was 
certainly an example of the feudal noble at his best, although the 
author has treated him impartially and shown his weak as well as his 
strong points; surprisingly few these weak points were as judged by 
the standard of his time. Loyalty to the feudal bond was the basis 
of all his actions, and though that led to some curious complications 
when he was the ‘‘ man ”’ of Philip Augustus as well as of King John, 
no one at the time ever questioned his good faith, or doubted his word. 
From a landless knight-errant, winning his livelihood by prowess in 
tournaments, William rose to be the trusted adviser of the King 
through a series of reigns, a great landowner in England, Wales and 
Ireland, and finally Regent of the Kingdom in the early years of 
Henry III. That he was able to retain the confidence of Henry II, 
despite his adherence to his troublesome son “‘ the young king,”’ and 
that he was trusted by Richard as King, although he had opposed 
him as Prince, and that even John looked to him for counsel and 
support, says much for his character; and he was the one man when 
the little Henry succeeded to the very precarious throne, under whom 
all the nobles were willing to serve. Mr. Painter has made full use of 
the Histoire de Guillaume le Maréchal, and most of his best stories and 
more intimate account of his hero come from this source; but he has 
supplemented considerably both from contemporary chronicles and 
from record material, and he has given us much new information, 
especially in his chapter on the Marshal’s lordship of Leinster, where 
he was one of the few landholders in Ireland who did something to 
improve his property and to better the condition of the inhabitants. 
Perhaps slightly the weakest part of the book is that dealing with the 
constitutional side, the story of the Charter and its re-issues, and the 
share of William in the actual government; but it may well be that 
this was not the most important side of the Marshal’s life. Certainly 
it would have been the feudal character of Magna Carta which would 
have appealed most strongly to so typical a feudal baron. The book 
is both readable and valuable, and the author seems to have collected 
the last scrap of information on the subject. For those who do not 
know Monsieur Paul Meyer’s edition of Guillaume le Maréchal some 
account of value and trustworthiness of the narrative might have been 
useful, as the book is based so largely upon it; and for much it has 
indeed remained the sole authority. E. C. L. 


The Cartulary of the Medieval Archives of Christ Church by Mr. N. 
Denholm-Young (Clarendon Press, 20s.), calendars, charters, deeds 
and rolls, mostly descended to the Oxford College with its endowments 
of monastic lands. Many documents from Oseney and St. Frideswide’s 
have been printed elsewhere : the present calendar adds others from 
these muniments and an important series from Daventry Priory. The 
editor enriches his introduction with nine twelfth-century documents 
transcribed from the late fourteenth-century cartulary of the priory. 
Other sections of the calendar deal with more monastic property of 
Christ Church, and records of both Wolsey’s and Henry VIII’s 
foundations. Apart from a few ordinations of vicarages, indulgences, 
tax-returns, etc., the main interest of the collection lies in its store 
of dated personal- and place-names (very carefully reproduced), 
mostly of the Midlands and Berkshire. Since the names in the calendar 
appear in three different languages, the index is of extreme importance. 

No. 74.—voL. xix. - 
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While it is long and elaborate, it sometimes fails to give every mention 
of one name under a single heading, and the cross-referencing jg 
inadequate.'! In Vol. x1 of the Oxfordshire Record Society the Rey, 
F. N. Davis transcribes the third and final part of the Parochial 
Collections for the county of Oxford made by Anthony 4 Wood and 
Richard Rawlinson. These notes have valuable information about 
the patrons, incumbents and fabric of churches in the early eighteenth 
century, with occasional reference to local estates and parochial 
affairs. Heraldic glass, monuments and inscriptions (some of which 
have since disappeared) are described in detail. C.R.C. 


THE most considerable of the following studies in local ecclesiastical 
history is the late Bishop of Worcester’s work on Hartlebury Castle 
by E. H. Pearce (S.P.C.K., 12s. 6d.). Hartlebury is the episcopal 
palace of Worcester. The manor belonged to the see before the 
Conquest; the residence was built first in the thirteenth century. In 
this learned, pleasant, discursive book the bishop added to the history 
of the building much information about his predecessors in the palace 
and the diocese. Miss M. A. Babington’s Canterbury Cathedral (Dent's 
Cathedral Series, 2s. 6d.) is an exceptionally good small guide to the 
history and fabric of the cathedral and neighbouring churches. It 
has many good illustrations. Canon R. J. Fletcher’s History of Bristol 
Cathedral (S.P.C.K., 2s.), based as it is on the cathedral muniments, 
is scholarly and concise, and loaded with useful detail. Glastonbury 
Abbey before the Conquest (Glastonbury, 1s.) is a translation, by H. F. 
Scott Stokes, of such parts of William of Malmesbury’s work on the 
abbey as were judged authentic by the late J. Armitage Robinson. 
The Consecration of the Norman Minster at Exeter (from the author, 
Ottery St. Mary, 4s. 6d.), by Mrs. F. Rose-Troup, advances unconvine- 
ing arguments about the date of this event. C. R. C. 


Two very widely different types of parish are dealt with by the 
Rev. A. de B. Hill in Hast Bridgeford Notts (Milford, O.U.P. 18s.) 
and the Rev. H. C. Cradock in A History of the Ancient Parish of 
Birstall, Yorks (S.P.C.K., 10s. 6d.). 

East Bridgeford is a typical, fairly small Notts village, which has 
escaped the “ suburbanisation ”’ of its namesake, West Bridgeford, and 
has remained the home of an agricultural community to this day. 
Birstall, on the other hand, was one of those enormous West Riding 
parishes which, even in medieval times, had two semi-dependent 
chapelries and has at present no less than thirteen “ daughter 
churches.” 

In one respect East Bridgeford differs from the average village; 
it was the site of the Roman camp Margidunum, which has been care- 
fully excavated by Dr. F. Oswald. The book contains a good general 
account of the excavations. The author has compiled an interesting 
and useful volume. He has carefully traced the history of the manor, 
which was split early in the fourteenth century, and the advowson. 
He earns our particular gratitude by his able and well-illustrated 
description of the church and even more by reproducing a pre-enclosure 
map of 1612. He also gives a good example to other local historians 

1 Thus we find “ All Saints, Northampton, 116” and ‘‘ Northampton, All 
Saints, 107,” and many similar cases. References to William the Spicer are 
divided between this heading and “ Speciarius.”” The introduction is not indexed. 
In places the Latin stands in need of correction, e.g. p. 37 ista terra . . . tenent, 
p. 99 eiusdem filius Willelmo; on pp. xi and 100 read fraternitatem for fratrem. 


The dates can seldom be checked, but the following should be altered: p. 94 
27 to 20 April, p. 107 13 to 6 April, p. 117 10 to 2 October, p. 118 12 to 21 July. 
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by printing, as an appendix, numerous extracts from the Assize Rolls, 
a valuable quarry which local historians too frequently leave unworked. 
In dealing with Birstall, Mr. Cradock had a more difficult task. 
ightly or wrongly, he has confined himself mainly to the purely 
ecclesiastical side and has thus evaded the necessity of portraying 
the enormous changes which were brought about in the parish by the 
industrial revolution. He gives a careful description of the church of 
Birstall with numerous reconstructed plans, for the present fabric is 
modern, and a series of short biographies of the incumbents of Birstall 
and its daughter churches, which, inter alia, go a long way to refute 
the customary view of the eighteenth-century clergy. This is by far 
the most important part of the book. The earlier chapters are of 
very inferior value. For example, the chapter ‘‘ Worship before the 
Reformation ”’ is based entirely on Gasquet and takes no notice of the 
more recent work of Dr. Coulton and Dr. Owst. There is a serious 
error of fact on p. 51, where the author says that Lord Hussy took no 
active part in the Pilgrimage of Grace. Whatever his share was it 
cost him his head. F. W. B. 


Mr. A. C. Exis has devoted years of arduous labour to the com- 
pilation of his Historical Survey of Torquay (Torquay Directory, 25s.) ; 
a place that has grown in little more than a century from a mere 
village to a borough of considerable size, noted as a health resort and 
tourist centre. For medieval and early modern times the records are 
scanty, and for Roman times we have practically nothing; but by 
researches into manuscripts and printed sources, by interviews and 
correspondence, by personal visits to the localities mentioned, and by 
photographs (many of them taken by himself) and sketches, he has 
collected a mass of information which must appeal to a large variety 
of readers. The archeologist will find in it a summary of the great 
discoveries made in Kent’s Cavern by MacEnery, Pengelly, and other 
more recent workers (the work is still going on), which have provided 
abundant evidence of man’s existence in Devon from prehistoric 
times. The medieval historian will note the author’s careful handling 
of the problems connected with the Roman, Saxon and Norman 
conquests, and the meanings of early place-names. The genealogist 
will peruse with interest the accounts of leading sixteenth and seven- 
teenth century families. ‘‘ Whoso” (as Thomas Madox puts it) 
“desireth to discourse in a proper manner concerning corporated 
towns and communities ’’’ will find subject for speech in what Mr. 
Ellis tells us of Torquay’s municipal achievements since 1892 (the year 
of its incorporation). 

It may seem ungracious to criticise a book so useful and compre- 
hensive ; but one cannot help feeling that the main body of the work 
would have been rendered more readable and, incidentally, space and 
cost would have been saved, if many of the more trivial details, in- 
cluding the lives of minor members of manorial families, several of 
them not connected, save in name, with the place, had been cut down 
or relegated to appendices. Also an appendix containing a chrono- 
logical record of important local events is, or should be, an essential 
m any comprehensive survey of this sort. 

The book is well produced, well illustrated and well indexed. We 
gladly note that it has passed into a second edition. J.JS.A 

THREE-QUARTERS of a century have passed since the Marquis of 
Kildare published his work on the Earls of Kildare, but since then the 
research work of Sir John Gilbert, Miss Agnes Conway and others have 
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added much to our knowledge of the “ great ”’ earl’s life, so that a 
full-length portrait of him is very welcome. Mr. D. Bryan in Gerald 
Fitzgerald, the great earl of Kildare, 1456-1513 (Talbot Press, Dublin and 
Cork, 20s.) has not only availed himself of the results of the labours of 
other writers, but has made use of fresh material such as the unpublished 
transcripts of the Irish statutes, which are essential to a right under. 
standing of the period. 

Gerald Fitzgerald, the great earl of Kildare, and eighth of his line, 
was a man of a striking personality, with immense pride in his race, 
and an influence amongst Irishmen and men of the Pale which none 
other could approach. His behaviour towards Henry VII was charac. 
terised by an attitude of independence whilst recognising the King’s 
sovereignty, and perhaps the saving grace of humour on both sides 
tended to the satisfactory solution of the difficulties of the situation. 
Mr. Bryan has quoted very largely from documents, printed and 
unprinted, and thus has made the way clear for the student to exercise 
his own judgment, but Poyning’s parliament is dealt with rather briefly 
as the subject has been exhaustively treated by Miss Conway and 
Professor Curtis. The author has, however, in his translation of some 
of the Irish statutes been rather lavish in interpolating the Norman 
French words in many cases where there can be no hesitation as to the 
correctness of the translation. The work is a careful study of all the 
material at our disposal about the great earl, and, with a few qualifi- 
cations, is well worth perusal. It is regrettable that a young writer of 
some promise should not have lived to see his work issued from the 
press. H. W. 


How did the saints who were honoured in the medieval church 
fare in England at the Reformation? What legends survived and 
where? Who kept them alive and why? What was the real cleavage 
between religious parties in England in this regard? These questions 
and the like are asked and answered by Rudolf Kapp in his Heilige 
und Heiligenlegenden in England (Halle: Max Niemeyer: Rm. 14). 
This elaborate study—the first half of a longer work meant to cover 
the period from late medieval times to 1688—ends in the middle of 
Elizabeth’s reign. A multitude of volumes, many of them extremely 
rare, and of MSS. have been ransacked for materials. The work 
shows colossal industry, and it would be hard to find anything that is 
overlooked. No one, however versed in the literary remains of Tudor 
England, will fail to find something fresh in this mine of information. 
This instalment ends with Edmund Spenser, and concludes with a 
vigorous attempt, on the basis of conclusions reached from earlier 
literature, to remove him from the Puritan wing of the Church of Eng- 
land and to annex him for the Anglo-Catholic—an attempt which will 
need to be reckoned with, though space forbids it here. In arrange- 
ment, comprehensiveness, and accuracy! this is a model of special 
research. H. W. 


1 A few mistakes may be indicated :—p. 9, n., 1. 2, for ‘‘ Luzie ’’ read ‘* Lucy — 
id., 1. 7, for ‘* for Boys,” read “ of Saints”’; id., 1. 13, delete “‘ to”; p. 12, n.» 
though Edith Anne Stewart has written poems, her “‘ Life of St. Francis Xavier 
is a prose biography; p. 46, Bishop Jewel is hardly a seventeenth-century theo- 
logian; p. 80,1. 11, for “‘ 1676” read ‘‘ 1547"; p. 108, 1. 2, for “‘ist”’ read “‘is”’; 
contradictory statements about Joseph of Arimathea are made on p. 163, ll. 20 ff., 
and p. 336, Il. 15 ff.; p. 185, 1. 6, 1552 is the date of Somerset's execution, not of 
his fall from power; p. 231, 1. 1, for “ 146” read “ 147”; and why, when all the 


other quotations from Spenser are in the ancient spelling, does Sonett 22 appear 
in a modernised version (pp. 341-2) ? 
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In The Reformation and the Contemplative Life, by David Mathew 
and Gervase Mathew, O.P. (Sheed and Ward, 7s. 6d.), the reader 
will look in vain for any light on this attractive subject. But the work 
has a sub-title which brings us nearer to the authors’ theme :—A Study 
of the Conflict between the Carthusians and the State. This slighter task 
seems superfluous, in view of the work of Dom Lawrence Hendriks 
and Miss E. M. Thompson; but the authors have undertaken it 
with zest, and have shown marked selective dexterity and no mean 
literary distinction in the accomplishment of it. 

It begins with a highly pictorial idealised reconstruction of a 
Carthusian’s day in a centre where the entire prescriptions of the order 
were obeyed both in the letter and in the spirit—a picture less remote 
from sixteenth-century realities than it would have been had a similar 
method been employed in regard to any other order, for there was 
reason for the well-known saying, “Cartusia nunquam reformata, 
quia nunquam deformata.”’ 

The main body of the book is a survey of the Europe of the early 
sixteenth century as it might be supposed to appear to the brethren 
at Grande Chartreuse from the news that would reach the head of 
the order from the widespread daughter-houses and from the infrequent 
visitors. This imaginative reconstruction is furnished with abundant 
and learned references mainly from contemporary documents, but 
most of them have no relevance. They have, indeed, a bearing on 
the facts recorded, but not on their transmission to Carthusian head- 
quarters. Say our authors, ‘In the foreshortened Europe which this 
troubled period left visible, it was inevitable that inaccurate impres- 
sions would be received of the mutual attitude of rebel groups” 
(p. 143). This is probably true, but it is unlikely that the only word 
from Luther that penetrated the remote solitudes was an outburst 
of his about the value of a Louvain degree (p. 47), or that from the 
Swiss Reformation there came only the saying of Gcolampadius about 
having “the wolf tight by the ears” (p. 144). It is also unlikely 
that details about the Court of Sweden (pp. 246-8) ahould be known 
with such intimacy and should govern the interpretation of vague 
and contradictory rumours from England. Why should in one case 
(Rostock) ‘‘ distance lend distortion,’ and in another, almost equally 
distant (Liibeck), should ‘“‘ rumour collect every detail”? There is 
little doubt that the Grande Chartreuse, through its position and its 
constitution, would fail to see the significance and inter-relation of 
events in the world it had renounced, but there is no evidence produced 
that it would misinterpret them in the precise fashion indicated in 
this book. H. W. 


Proressor Eva Taytor’s Late Tudor and Early Stuart Geography, 
1583-1650 (Methuen, 15s.), is an excellent piece of work, to the merits 
of which it is impossible to do justice in a brief review. Over a third 
of the volume is occupied by a bibliography of English geographical 
literature (manuscript as well as printed) from 1584 to 1650, with 
addenda to the bibliography for earlier years given in the same author’s 
previous volume on the subject. This will be of great service to 
students, though they will probably lament, especially as regards the 
manuscripts, that no indication is afforded as to location. The text itself 
is modestly described by Prof. Taylor as ‘‘ a running commentary on, 
and elucidation of, the bibliography”; but it is far more than this. 
It constitutes a comprehensive survey, packed with new facts, of the 
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progress of geographical studies in this country during the period 
dealt with. To many the chapters on Hakluyt and Purchas and their 
famous collections of voyages will make a special appeal; while others 
will be grateful for the chapters on regional, mathematical, economic, 
and colonial geography. All will be impressed by the author’s thorough 
grasp of her subject, her astonishing industry, and her wide knowledge. 
The work is provided with eight illustrations and two excellent indexes, 


W.F. 

Sunday in Tudor and Stuart Times, by W. B. Whitaker (Houghton 
Publishing Co., 7s. 6d.), covers much of the ground and reaches sub. 
stantially the same conclusions as Mr. Baker did in his recent essay.! 
Mr. Whitaker will hardly pretend to the scholarship of the latter— 
it is a pity that he has clipped his subject at both ends, for by stopping 
with the act of 1677 he fails to notice the beginnings of the reaction 
against the Puritan Sunday of the Restoration period—yet he does 
well to emphasise the fact that the question of Sunday observance was 
throughout linked up with the problem of Sunday work, for it was 
precisely on this question that the Cavalier act of 1677 marked a sort 
of agreed residuum of seventeenth-century opinion. “ The tyrann 
of many masters maketh the Lord’s Day a great mercy to the world,” 
wrote Baxter, “‘ for if God had not made a law for their rest and liberty, 
abundance of worldly impious persons would have allowed them little 
rest for their bodies and less opportunity for the good of their souls ” 
(p. 183). (Baxter did not object to necessary Sunday labour in the 
kitchen or about the. farm, and he even allowed the mending of un- 
comely holes in one’s clothes before going to church.) For the rest, 
Mr. Whitaker’s treatment involves some repetition and his presenta- 
tion is a trifle amateurish. Most people have no desire to capitalise 
“ posterity,” “‘ pyschologists,” or “‘ public opinion,”’ and some will be 
puzzled by the reference to “ beet ” (p. 162). On a number of minor 
points the author gives himself away :—there was no “ Clerk of the 
House of Lords”; a good look at the personnel of the Commons’ 
Committee appointed to review the laws on Sunday observance in 
1662 would have revealed the Puritan veteran Prynne, the member for 
Bath, while further examination might have provided a clue to other 
constituencies where local feeling on the subject was strong. But we 
must be grateful to Mr. Whitaker for giving us a summary of the 
voluminous literature on a highly contentious matter in such con- 
venient form. E. H. 


In The Register of the Privy Council of Scotland, edited and abridged 
by Henry Paton, with an introduction by R. K. Hannay (Third 
Series, Vols. xu, xv ; 1686-1689; 1689. H.M. General Register House, 
Edinburgh, £2 5s. and £2 10s. respectively), the relative paucity of re- 
mains for a period of great importance renders the fact of abridgment, 
curiously enough, less serious than would have been the case had the 
material been more plentiful, and this volume but slightly supplements 
existing printed sources for affairs of moment. Military precautions 
and preparations in 1689 are, however, well illustrated and the record 
is of value in this respect, but even Mr. Paton’s searches have yielded 
little of ecclesiastical importance, although odds and ends of interest 
in various fields of inquiry have turned up, notably as regards arrange- 
ments for the transmission of correspondence. Professor Hannay’s 
introduction, although anything but lively narrative, provides valuable 
1 Ante, Xvill, p. 52. 
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jidance to the resources of the General Register House capable of 
filling out the meagre Privy Council remains as they survive. 

Vol. xtv, for 1689, furnishes matter of some importance in connection 
with military affairs throughout the last five months of 1689 and offers 
details of proceedings against Episcopalian ministers which, while 
they are more notable for prolixity than for variety, do afford a corrective 
to Burnet’s natural prejudice against the Scots Privy Council. The 

] arrangements recorded here are interesting and the repercussions 
of central disturbance upon local administration deserve attention. 
The student of economic history will find some material, particularly 
in regard to shipping, havens, and the competition of English glass- 
workers. Over one hundred and sixty pages of miscellaneous papers 
follow the extracts from the Register and deal with expenses incurred 
by and on account of Mackay’s troops. T. C. 
















Proressor Hvu1zinGa is mainly known as an historian of the middle 
es, and especially of the later middle ages. This little book, 
Holléndische kultur des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts; ihre sozialen 
grundlagen und nationale Eigenart (Jena, Eugen Diederichs, 3 M.)— 
three lectures delivered at Kéln in January 1932—shows him approach- 
ing the seventeenth century with a sureness and insight born of 
intimate knowledge. Dutch art, literature, scholarship are all seen in 
close relation with the social conditions and the religious and political 
movements of the country; and the account is constantly enlivened 
by the subtle and sometimes profound remarks of a mind sensitive 
to the manifestations of the spirit. 

Some of the things which Professor Huizinga has to say (e.g. on 
Calvinism being far from having been the only or even the main 
inspiration of Dutch seventeenth-century civilisation), however obvious 
to the student of Dutch history, may still sound strange to foreign 
historians. On one point his little book is less enlightening than I 
could wish it to be, namely, on the extent to which the civilisation 
of the Northern Netherlands in its greatest period was a continuation 
of South-Netherlandish traditions. P. G. 



























STUDENT, prisoner, preacher, military chaplain, spiritual adviser 
to Scotland’s most disastrous colonial expedition, Alexander Shields 
led a crowded and clouded life in the last forty years of the seventeenth 
century; and Dr. Hector Macpherson has done well to collect the 
available material into convenient compass in 7'he Cameronian Philo- 
sopher, Alexander Shields (Blackwood, 7s. 6d.). Both in his title, how- 
ever, and in his treatment the author seems to accord to his subject a 
philosophical eminence difficult to justify, for Shields only goes beyond 
Buchanan and the Huguenot thinkers in his extension of the signi- 
ficance of the term ‘“people.”’ The fact is that Shields was an eager 
student with an early-developed controversial faculty for verbal in- 
genuities rather than the possessor of an origina! mind, and it is not 
difficult to trace his indebtedness, point by point, to Beza and the 
Calvinist school. Nevertheless, this book will be useful to the student 
of political theory in the seventeenth century, for the Covenanters 
promoted more than a merely sectarian opposition to an ecclesiastical 
policy which they abominated, and Shields as their apologist has found 
an able and sympathetic biographer. There is a slip on p. 23, where 
the modernised spelling ought to have given us “ shooting the Bridge ” 
instead of the pointless ‘‘ shutting the Bridge.” T. C, 
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In The Tactics and Strategy of the Great Duke of Marlborough (J. W., 
Arrowsmith, Bristol, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Hilaire Belloc does not claim to have 
surveyed Marlborough’s military career, but merely to have studied 
the main lines of his more important operations. In the first chapter 
he gives an appreciation of the Duke’s pre-eminence among mili 
alan and in the six remaining ones he analyses his four battles 
and the forcing of the lines of Brabant and the Ne Plus Ultra. 
There are three reproductions of documents, a general map of the 
Netherlands and eighteen sketches and diagrams. 

The analysis of the Duke’s military qualities in the first chapter 
is on the whole adequate; and the author as usual does not hesitate 
to use elementary illustrations to make his argument clear. The picture 
is completed by a slight description of the condition of the principal 
combatant powers. 

Of the descriptions of operations, those of the Lines of Brabant 
and Oudenarde are the best. In the descriptions of Blenheim and 
Malplaquet Mr. Belloc corrects some of the faults of previous works 
on the same subjects, but others are repeated. The forcing of the 
Ne Plus Ultra Mr. Belloc regards, with some justification, the finest 
feat of the Duke’s career; but here again some of the conclusions 
are controversial. The chapter on Ramillies, though it has minor 
defects, contains Mr. Belloc’s chief service to the study of history in 
the volume. Where other authors have merely mentioned that 
Marlborough made use of a fold of the ground on his right to conceal 
the movements of his cavalry and have been content to place the troops 
very roughly on their plans of the battle, Mr. Belloc has by careful 
examination of the actual ground fixed upon and described the 
particular depression which was used to such decisive advantage. The 
book should help to a clear understanding of Marlborough’s operations, 
but some of the detail should be verified from authoritative works. 


F. R. R. 


ALTHOUGH his descendant, Miss Clara E. Collet, provides some 
materials for it in an appendix to the book which is before us, the life 
of Joseph Collet before 1710 and the previous history of his family 
are somewhat obscure. In that year he became a bankrupt and the 
creditors of his business in London, whatever it was, got 7s. 2d. in the 
pound ; but he was determined to pay in full, and he had good friends 
who trusted him. Leaving his five motherless daughters behind, he 
set out to become deputy-governor of Bencoolen, that is, to take charge 
of the East India Company’s factories on the unhealthy west coast of 
Sumatra, He had his share of ill-fortune : on the voyage out he and 
his goods were captured by the famous French Corsair Duguay-Trouin, 
and later his only son died in the East. But he made good. In four 
years on the “ west coast ” he did well for the Company and for him- 
self, and, for the time being, made headway against the drinking and 
corruption which were the bane of that disorderly station. Succeeding 
to the governorship of Madras he made a handsome fortune, paid 
his old creditors twenty shillings in the pound, and lived to see his 
eldest daughter well married, as the others were afterwards. He was 
enough of a character to make J'he Private Letter-Books of Joseph 
Collet (London: Longmans, 10s, 6d.) very good reading. Besides 
descriptions of life in the Indies, and home-thoughts for his family, 
there is a good deal about religion. Collet was a Whig and a Baptist, 
with Unitarian leanings, which made him a latitudinarian as “ head of 
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the church ”’ in his governments, and a shrewd critic of the missionaries. 
Professor Dodwell has edited the letters admirably, though he seems to 
make one or two slips : for instance, in saying that a Nonconformist 
gave up his ministry in consequence of the Schism Act. G. N. C. 


Gibbon’s Antagonism to Christianity, by Shelly T. McCloy 
(Williams and Norgate, 1 guinea), is an unusual kind of book. The 
author does not profess to have, nor does he show, any particular 
knowledge of the historical problems aroused by the famous chapters 
xv and xvi of the Decline and Fall. His work is bibliographical in 
intention and literary in execution. He has examined the contro- 
versial literature to which Gibbon’s treatment of the spread of Chris- 
tianity and his general attitude to ecclesiastical history gave rise. 
His book is full of curious and interesting information and will be useful 
to students of Gibbon and of historiography, especially of English 
historiography. To the student of history it will not be of much use. 
It shows that Mr. McCloy is an industrious and, on the whole, a careful 
student, but it is not scholarly in the best sense of the term. Mr. 
McCloy’s mind is too naive and uncritical. He does not drive his 
researches home. For example, mistranslating the French “‘ professeur 
Whistoire,”’ he makes Henry Dodwell a ‘“ Professor of History at 
Oxford ” in 1684 (p. 278), and he obviously fails to recognise in “‘ Pape- 
broke” (p. 218) one of the greatest scholars of his time, Daniel 
Papebroche, the collaborator of Bollandus. Yet his study was well 
worth while, and perhaps its very limitations may help his readers 
to realise more clearly the distance between the discussion of early 
Christianity by Gibbon’s contemporaries and the state of the subject 
to-day. We recommend the reader to turn from this book to the last 
three chapters in A. D. Nock’s Conversion : the old and the new in 
religion from Alexander the Great to Augustine of Hippo (Oxford, 1933). 

F. M. P. 


James Wolfe, Man and Soldier, by W. T. Waugh (M.U.P., 
78. 6d.), originally published in America in 1928, has now been reissued 
by the Manchester University Press. The volume is very handsomely 
produced, with excellent illustrations and maps, and the price is re- 
markably low. This is a biography which can be unreservedly praised. 
While there is no striving after effect whatever, both the character 
and the career of Wolfe are vividly displayed, and there is not a dull 
line in the book, which is written in a lively style and with a pleasant 
bite of humour. Wolfe was a queer fellow, and his queerness seems to 
have made a strong appeal to the late Professor Waugh, who showed 
a discerning understanding of his rather angular personality, of his 
great gifts and also of his limitations, his constant ailments and physical 
disabilities which would have ruined the career of a man of less deter- 
mined ambition and less resolute spirit,—and also of his conviction 
that though mathematics may assist the judgment, ‘‘ they have a great 
tendency to make men dull.’”’ ‘I have,’”’ wrote Wolfe, “ read the mathe- 
matics till I am grown perfectly stupid, and I have algebraically worked 
away the little understanding that was allotted to me.” 

As his biographer insists, Wolfe was no Sunday-school hero. He 
could be vainglorious, discontented, shrilly acrimonious, though for these 
defects his almost incessant ill-health is mainly to blame. Despite 
the fact that no one ever looked less like a soldier than Wolfe with his 
long turned-up nose, almost complete lack both of forehead and chin, 
and his long thin lanky limbs, a soldier essentially he was, with few 
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interests outside his profession, which he viewed with a complete 
absence of sentimentality. While he made it a rule always to get on 
well with the inhabitants of any country in which he was quartered, 
he had no compunction in using every stern measure sanctioned by 
the laws of war of his day whenever he deemed it necessary, and he 
expressed his attitude to life in the words: “A battle gained is, I 
believe, the highest joy mankind is capable of receiving, to him who 
commands.” 

Over a third of the volume is devoted to the Quebec expedition, 
which after all is Wolfe’s title to fame. The whole of this campaign 
is described with the utmost clearness and vigour. The same is true 
of the account of the taking of Louisbourg in 1758. But while the 
story of the chief enterprises in which Wolfe was engaged is naturally 
the main interest of the book, nothing in it is really more valuable 
than the chapters which relate to Wolfe’s career as a regimental com- 
mander, which show his keen interest in the welfare of his men, his 
zeal for discipline, sound training, and a high standard of musketry. 
Wolfe owed his success mainly to a natural aptitude for war, but also 
to his intense love of efficiency in days when slackness and corruption 
were rampant in the service. 

There are many minor topics interesting and entertaining—Wolfe’s 
relations with his mother, with her experiments in pharmacology, 
warranted to kill anyone, his impressions of Scotland during and after 
the Forty-five, of garrison towns in England, of Paris, his relations 
with Pitt, with Cumberland and other commanders. The reissue by 
the Manchester Press should ensure a new life to this very attractive 
work, written as it was by one of the most talented members of the 
Manchester History School. A. 8. T. 


LIKE a good many other minor heroes of the American Revolution, 
John Sevier has suffered something of an eclipse. The thirty-five 
battles he was supposed to have won over the Indians aroused the 
scepticism of Theodore Roosevelt, and their memory is faint beside 
that of the Horseshoe Bend won by Sevier’s enemy, Andrew Jackson. 
Professor C. 8. Driver, in John Sevier, Pioneer of the Old South-west 
(University of North Carolina Press (Milford), 14s. 6d.), a solid piece of 
research, makes few or no extravagant claims for his hero, unless the 
refutal of the theory that the battle of King’s Mountain was the 
decisive battle of the Revolution is to be counted one by its impli- 
cation that the claim is worth discussing! He sees rightly enough in 
Sevier one of the makers, or, as he maintains, the chief maker of Tennes- 
see. On the other hand, the surprise that Mr. Driver seems to feel at 
the greater Tennessean pride in Jackson than in Sevier is surely un- 
reasonable. That Sevier did more for Tennessee, as such, than did 
Andrew Jackson may be admitted; but surely it is very natural in 
Tennessee to have more pride in her most famous citizen than in a 
local hero? Why should states be as selfish as this standard seems to 
suggest they ought to be? If it were rigidly applied, would Washington 
be the greatest Virginian? Despite his slightly ungenerous attitude 
to Jackson, Mr. Driver has made a useful contribution to frontier 
history. D. W. B 


HirHErTo the English student who wished to know something 
about social life in Spain in the eighteenth century has been mainly 
dependent upon the letters of the Rev. E. Clarke (chaplain to the 
Earl of Bristol in the British Embassy, 1760-1), or upon the records 
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published by travellers like Twiss, Dalrymple, or Townsend. A 
valuable supplement to the works of these writers has now been 
vided by Mr. C. E. Kany, Professor of Spanish in the University 
of California, in his handsome and profusely illustrated volume on 
Life and Manners in Madrid, 1750-1800 (University of California 
Press (Milford), $7.50). From the most miscellaneous sources, but 
especially from contemporary plays and players, he has drawn a 
graphic picture of life in the Spanish capital in the later part of the 
eighteenth century, and of the various social type among its inhabitants. 
Obviously the author has paid special attention to life among the 
lower classes (there was no real middle class in Spain at that time), 
and his account of court life, royal palaces and Spanish grandees is 
comparatively scanty and superficial. Of special value are the con- 
temporary plans of Madrid. - %. 


Tue endeavour of the Count of Artois and the Prince of Condé, 
after they had quitted France in the summer of 1789, to quell the 
revolution by force of arms is illustrated by M. C. de Parrel in Les 
Papiers de Calonne, Premiére Série, Les Finances des Princes en 1790, 
1791, 1792 (Imprimerie Mistral, 15 fr.). Calonne, the former Controller- 
General, who had been living in England since his dismissal, joined 
the Princes at Turin, and became their minister of finance. It was 
not an easy task. Foreign courts gave much sympathy, but scarcely 
any cash. Some Genoese bankers made an advance on a pledge of 
jewels, but only to an amount far below their value. When the Princes 
went to Germany, they tried to hire troops from the Landgrave of 
Hesse Cassel. But that experienced merchant of men asked a high 
price and refused to do what might make France his enemy, unless he 
were assured that the Emperor and the King of Prussia would back 
him to the uttermost. The German bankers, too, were cold. On the 
other hand, Calonne’s letters are full of an exile’s self-deception. France 
is so disorganised that it cannot resist an invader, and its people are so 
watched that they will welcome him if he comes to restore the old order. 
Loans to the Princes will have the best security, the whole revenue of a 

t kingdom. Besides, the lenders will earn the eternal gratitude 
of the House of Bourbon, etc., etc. By a singular train of events 
Calonne’s papers came into the possession of the British government, 
and are now in the Record Office, where M. Parrel found them in 
extreme confusion. The present volume is the first-fruit of his labour 
in reducing them to order. F. C. M. 


Mpiz. Beatrice F. Hystop is to be congratulated on her Réper- 
toire Critique des Cahiers de Doléances pour les Etats Généraux de 1789 
(Paris, Leroux; 80 fr.). An exhaustive enumeration of bailliages, 
sénéchaussées, and parishes shows what cahiers must have existed. 
Those of which the cahiers can no longer be found are noted. Of 
the cahiers still existing (published by the Ministry of National Edu- 
cation: see History, XVI. 26), the Répertoire shows which survive in 
the original MS., which only in printed copies, and where they are to be 
found, whether in national, departmental or communal archives, 
whether in public libraries or in private possession. M 

The Life of Madame Roland, by Madeleine Clemenceau-Jacque- 
maire, translated by L. Vail (Longmans, 18s.) is fully supplied with refer- 
ences, and few readers are likely to want a fuller or more scientific 
account of a woman who after all played a quite secondary part in the 
Revolution. The first effect of a careful reading of its 330 pages is to 
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emphasise the entire weakness and absence of real statemanship in 
the Girondist party. Vergniaud could make eloquent speeches as that 
age understood eloquence; Brissot could discourse on the simple life 
and the charms of virtue; Roland could strike at all times an imposing 
attitude and declare his readiness to die for his country. Madame 
Roland gave to this rather fatuous group of men a great personal 
charm (we see that in her portraits and we feel it in all the references 
to her) and a considerable literary talent; but she was as entirely 
without statesmanship as any of them. She distinctly approved of 
that outburst of violence in 1792 which in the end brought her and her 
friends to the scaffold. She refused co-operation with Danton mainly 
for personal reasons. The authoress says that the reason for her 
antagonism was “that he was morally and physically antipathetic to 
her.” 

The chief interest of her career, and of this book which presents it 
excellently, is that it allows us to see the effect which the Revolution 
produced on the minds of contemporaries. It was a very sentimental 
age. How easily they cry—both men and women! The paintings of 
Greuze are a really valuable document for the temper of the time. 
When Madame Roland met the artist she said, ‘‘ Ah, Monsieur, did I 
not already love virtue you would give me a taste for it” (p. 52), 
One is not surprised to read that she asked for a copy of the Declaration 
of Rights “ with tear-drenched eyes” (p. 128). But we must not part 
from her with any cynicism. Her enthusiasm for the ideas of the time 
is really noble and, if we find her eloquence empty and her phrases 
stale, we have only to read the account of her last days, either in her 
own Memoirs or in this excellent life, to feel how much really heroic 
fibre there was in her and to understand how even a modern lady 
could never pronounce her name without a “fervent and pensive 
expression ” (see the dedication). The book is translated into read- 
able English by, I think, a transatlantic hand, and the illustrations 
are excellent. A. J. G. 


WirT#H some of the stylistic and methodological defects, Professor 
V. C. Miller’s study of Joel Barlow, Revolutionist : London, 1791-92 
(Hamburg, de Gruyter, Rm. 4.20), has the substantial merits of the 
German thesis, and is of considerable interest. Barlow was not a figure 
of first-class importance, not to be compared with Paine, despite Mr. 
Miller’s opinion, either as thinker or stylist ; but his conversion from 
Connecticut conservatism to revolutionary radicalism is of great 
symptomatic interest, both to the Americanist and to the student of 
radical feeling in England. It might be noted that Louis XVI was not 
“‘ deposed ” on August 10th (p. 25) and, as an instance of the fleeting- 
ness of fame, that Dr. Joseph Priestley, whose memory the Royal 
Society was so recently celebrating, twice appears as J. B. Priestley 
(pp. 60, 87). D. W. B 


Mr. Hotpren Furser, who is already favourably known by his 
biography of Henry Dundas, has now published, under the title of 
The Private Record of an Indian Governor-Generalship, 1793-1798 
(Harvard University Press (Milford), 7s.), the demi-official letters 
written by Sir John Shore, as governor-general of Bengal, to Dundas, 
as president of the board of control. Excerpts from these letters were 
already available in the Memoir published by Shore’s son in 1843, but 
here we have the whole series. The editor has prefixed a useful intro- 
duction, and has added brief notes and an index (which is not so com- 
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plete as might be wished). The letters themselves are mostly dull 
reading, and suffer by being supplementary to the public despatches 
which they accompanied. It is only when stung by the unmerited 
aspersions of Lord Hobart (the governor of Madras) that Shore writes 
(p. 118) with real animation. The appendices provided by Mr. Furber 
from other sources are decidedly interesting, particularly Shore’s 
detailed account of his proceedings at Lucknow in 1798, when he 
placed Saadat Ali Khan on the masnad. On the whole, the volume is 
a welcome addition to the available materials for judging a rather 
neglected period of British Indian history; but it will scarcely shake 
the general opinion that Shore, though able and conscientious, proved 
unequal to the task entrusted to him. W.F 


Mr. R. McNarr Witson’s book, Napoleon’s Love Story (London, 
Davies; 10s. 6d.), is composed of two elements which do not perfectly 
coalesce. That which gives a title to the book is Napoleon’s love affair 
with the Polish Countess Marie Walewské. Although it was more 
serious than his other amours, Mr. Wilson perhaps overrates its political 
significance. It is doubtful how far his policy with regard to Poland 
would have been different had he never met the lady. The other 
element is frequent reiteration of Mr. Wilson’s theory as to the causes 
of our long war with Napoleon. It is simple enough. Napoleon, as 
is well known, disliked national debts and would not contract public 
loans. Therefore the City of London compelled the British government 
to make war on Napoleon, who longed for peace, but was thus forced 
by our moneylenders to conquer Europe. A theory so original and so 
striking deserves to be supported by more evidence than Mr. Wilson 
vouchsafes. Mr. Wilson’s epithets are sometimes strange, as when 
he terms the twice-married Pauline Bonaparte in 1807, a “ clever 
languid Italian girl’ (p. 105). Nor is he always accurate as to military 
matters. “‘The news that Napoleon was driving the English army 
under Sir John Moore across Portugal to the sea” (p. 122) cannot 
have dispelled the hopes of plotters, because such news never came. 
At the outset Napoleon gave over the pursuit of the English to Soult. 
Moore’s line of retreat to Corunna lay wholly within Spanish territory. 
Napoleon never set eyes on Portugal. Napoleon has often been blamed 
for not ending the Peninsular war before he invaded Russia. Mr. Wilson 
justifies him on the ground that the war was exhausting England of 
gold. “ The Peninsular war was a gold war; as such it was proving 
eminently successful” (p. 203). Thus Mr. Wilson sees the capitalist 
everywhere, and cannot believe that Napoleon could miscalculate. 

F. C. M. 

_Mr. Lippe. Harr was not very happily inspired in giving to the 
printed version of his Lees Knowles lectures (delivered at Cambridge in 
1932-3) the title The Ghost of Napoleon (Faber and Faber, 7s. 6d.), since 
it gives no indication of the purpose of the book. Mr. Liddell Hart’s 
contention is that Napoleon owed his most brilliant military successes, 
which were those of his early career, to his assimilation of the teaching 
of Saxe in his Reveries, Bourcet and Guibert, who appreciated the im- 
portance of finesse, of the element of surprise, and of mobility ; that in 
his later campaigns, spoilt by the ease with which man-power was obtain- 
able, he relied less upon manoeuvre than upon massed attacks ; that this 
enabled Clausewitz to misinterpret the lessons of the Napoleonic Wars, 
and that the false teaching of Clausewitz, Foch, and Grandmaison, 
who preached the virtues of big numbers, of the offensive spirit and 
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the desire for battle rather than those of strategic cleverness, prudence 
and sagacity, led inevitably to the indecisive battles, the carnage and 
the bankruptcy of generalship displayed in the Great War. The 
author very reasonably takes exception to J. R. Green’s absurd state. 
ment that “‘ War plays a small part in the real history of Euro 
nations,” and pleads for the academic study of the history of war, 
by the layman in the university as well as by the expert soldier in the 
military academy. He rightly urges that even from the point of view 
of the pacifist, more can be done towards the eradication of war by 
the scientific investigation of its history than by merely ignoring it or 
denouncing it. On the other hand, it may well be answered that the 
kind of inquiry that is wanted is one into the causes of war, regarded 
as a disease, rather than into its development as an art, such as 
presented in this short study. A. §. T. 


Ir is eminently fitting that a volume of the “ Albert Shaw Lectures 
on Diplomatic History ” should be devoted to a study of The Monroe 
Doctrine, 1826-1867 (Johns Hopkins Press (Milford), £1), and equally 
fitting that the task of dealing with this ambiguous theme should be 
entrusted to Professor Dexter Perkins. His ably-planned and ably. 
written study begins where his earlier work in the same field left off, 
and stops with what was the most dramatic triumph of the sacred 
dogma, the edging of the French out of Mexico and the public notifi- 
cation to the world that the United States, if she had not yet quite 
made up her mind about South America, was at any rate resolved to 
have no tampering with her sphere of influence in Central America, 
no European-controlled puppet-states on her own doorstep. It wasa 
long step from 1826 to 1867, and the Doctrine had had foreign and 
domestic critics of weight as well as moments of comparative obscurity, 
Indeed, for long enough it was not even a “‘ Doctrine,” merely a prin- 
ciple ; and, since in politics there is a good deal in a name, the appear- 
ance in 1853 of what Stephen Douglas called “ the dignified appella- 
tion,” was an event of some importance. By the time of the French 
intervention in Mexico, the Doctrine was a shibboleth; a good deal, 
less than all Americans knew what it was, but almost all were resolved 
to defend it. It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. Perkins is an 
admirable guide to this growth in importance of the principles laid 
down by President Monroe. We are reminded of half-forgotten 
episodes, like the attempt made by a party in Costa Rica to get Britain 
to annex that republic; of the Spanish intervention in the Dominican 
Republic which dragged on until the “dandy of blood and iron,” 
Narvaez, had the courage to cut Spain’s losses; we have illustrations 
of the odd diplomatic methods of Motley, and, all in all, an admirable 
survey of a formative period which makes us look forward to the 
further history of this elastic principle which Mr. Perkins ae us. 


Tis reprint of a famous but now rare work, John McLean’s Notes 
of a Twenty-Five Years’ Service in the Hudson’s Bay Territory, edited 
by W. 8. Wallace (Toronto : the Champlain Society), first published in 
1849, should meet with general approval, especially as it is accompanied 
by an excellent biographical introduction and careful annotations. 
John McLean, when merely a jad fresh from a Scottish grammar 
school, entered the services of the Hudson’s Bay Company in 1820, 
just before its amalgamation with the North-West Company. For 
twelve years he served as apprentice in the Ottawa district ; almost 
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three years he spent in New Caledonia, now British Columbia, and 
several years on the north coast of Labrador, before he was promoted, 
in 1841, to a chief trader. He remained with the Company but four 
years longer, serving mainly in the Mackenzie River district, when a 
misunderstanding concerning his appointment at Fort Simpson caused 
him to resign from the Company’s service in a huff. There is much 
evidence within his autobiography, which was written after his retire- 
ment, to prove that he nourished his grievances. His narrative is 
full of the Company’s unscrupulous methods in crushing opponents, 
its inferiority in comparison to the North-West Company, and its 
failure to promote missionary and educational work among the Indians, 
or even to control the liquor traffic. A whole chapter is devoted to a 
criticism of the character and career of that great executive officer, 
Sir George Simpson. 

However, McLean’s bias is too naive to mislead the reader unduly, 
and doubtless perfect justice and idealism were not to be found even 
in the heyday of the Company’s ascendancy. McLean’s journals owe 
their interest to the twofold fact that in the course of twenty-five 
years he visited practically all the fur traders’ haunts in Canada, and 
that he possessed a gift of lively narrative in recording his observations 
and experiences. Various Indian tribes, as well as the Esquimaux of 
Labrador, appear in his picture, and we learn much of their habits of 
living, their ideas on religion, and even of their dialects, a limited 
vocabulary of which he includes in an appendix. He was solicitous 
for the welfare of these natives, whose disappearance, along with the 
fur-bearing animals on which they subsisted, he clearly foresaw. 
His descriptions are often vivid, especially those of New Caledonia and 
of the inner reaches of Labrador, which he penetrated first of all white 
men, to be rewarded with the discovery of the great falls of Labrador, 
though his fur-trading mission there proved a failure. His story is 
full of Indian broils, near starvation, plagues of insects, inclement 
weather, and vast stretches of wilderness, all of which played their 
part in the lives of the fur traders. A. 


Dr. ALEXANDER MorcGan’s Scottish University Studies (Milford, 
7s. 6d.), primarily of interest to Scottish readers, should also have an 
interest for all who are concerned with the history and development 
of universities in general. The book is not a history of universities, 
but of the constitutions, curricula and offices of the four Scottish 
universities in a cross-section. Part 1 deals with the officers and 
university bodies; Part m with the growth of the Arts curriculum; 
Part Ii with other faculties; while the remainder is concerned with 
various matters in the medieval and modern periods, including a short 
but interesting section on the Scots Colleges in partibus infidelium. 

_ Mr. Morgan appears to have carried out his task in a very workman- 
like way; though the book is not large he has covered a good deal 
of ground, and he offers authority for any important statement. It 
is true, as he remarks, that the Scottish universities contain features 
not to be found in the universities of any other country, and it is also 
true that in spite of the changes of recent years they resemble in 
many respects the continental rather than the English universities. 
Bologna and Paris have influenced Scottish universities in their con- 
stitutions and even in their terminology. The papal origin of the 
three pre-Reformation universities (St. Andrews, Glasgow and Aber- 
deen) may afford a partial explanation (although Edinburgh—the 
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Toon’s College—was the child of the Reformation), but probably the: 
influence of the wandering student contributed. In the nineteenth 
century and later London was to borrow inceptions and terminology” 
from Scotland. 3 

Mr. Morgan gives a detailed account of the changes in syllabug) 
but hardly seems to give the reason why the Scottish M.A. degreg” 
has reached its present ‘“‘ anomalous” position—as anomalous, ing” 
different way, as the M.A. degree of Oxford and Cambridge. It ig» 
more than a hundred years since a Commission recommended its | 
revival, but apparently even in Scotland some academic a ef 
come slowly. The position of doctoral degrees is curious. The DD, 
and the LL.D. are not open to students of the Faculty to which they) 
belong and the latter is “‘ conferred on many who have made no study ~ 
of the subject to which it refers and claim no knowledge of it.” a 

Sojourners in the southern part of the island may derive some © 
pleasure from reading that as far back as 1647 a Commission animad- © 
verted on the waste of time involved in dictating notes and recom: © 
mended that “the unprofitable and noxious paines in writeing be ‘i 
shunned .. . and that the Regents spend not too much time in © 
dyteing of thair notts.” There are still things which despite differences ~ 
of origin or constitution or terminology bind us in one. _ E. D, 


In Monopoly, a History and Theory (Princetown University Press 
(Milford), 17s.) Dr. Vernon Mund deals not with the history of 
monopolies but with the history of theories of monopoly. He endeay- 
ours to summarise what economists have said about monopoly by 
giving quotations from their works and by commenting briefly on the 
views expressed. The method is not a very satisfactory one and 
students of history will be little the wiser for reading these highly 
condensed accounts of theories of monopoly. The fourth part of the 
book (p. 95 onwards) is devoted to a theory of Monopoly and is a 
useful contribution to a difficult subject. W. O. H.: 


Amone its many admirable activities, the American Historical 
Association has devoted a good deal of thought to the organisation 
of research in the United States. We have now available an admirable 
report of the findings of “ the Committee of the American Historical 
Association on the Planning of Research,’”’ Historical Scholarship im 
America (New York: R. Long and R. Smith, $1.50). Under the 
chairmanship of Professor A. M. Schlesinger, the committee has 
taken the opinion of experts on Ancient History, Medieval History, and 
Modern European History, and of two groups of American historians, 
one eastern, the other from the middle west. The range of topics 
treated is wide, ranging from the bringing up to date or the publication 
of English versions of celebrated manuals, down (or up) to the much- 
debated question of the writing of history. Even the low standard 
of reviewing of historical works is dealt with, the practice of picking 
holes in a book being deprecated. Altogether, this is a most stimulating 
little book; and it is with some trepidation that this reviewer asks 
should “ initiated ” on p. 22 be “ imitated,” and wonders if “‘ works 
is the happiest word to describe the papers of dead presidents? It 
does no harm in the case of such un-literary executives as Harding, 
but applied to Wilson and Theodore Roosevelt it may be little 
misleading. D. W. B. 
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